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WEMBLEY AS HALF-WAY 
HOUSE 

Australian Youth’s Success 
on a Great Adventure 

GOOD TEMPER AND PLUCK 

About three months ago a young man 
called Wright started out from Sydney 
to see if he could get round the world 
on ten pounds. The other day he arrived 
at the Australian Pavilion at Wembley, 
his journey half-done. 

. If adventure and experience count for 
wealth this poor traveller must be very 
rich. He has been and has done almost 
everything one can think of in order to 
show that there is nothing to stop an 
able-bodied man from travelling round 
the world if he wants to. 

In a Lumber Camp 

Mr. Wright set sail for Vancouver on 
March 12. Arriving there on April 3, 
he set about working his way across 
Canada. Prom the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany lie got a post as fur-buyer and so 
made a little money, and he followed, 
this up by working a guy rope with a 
donkey-engine in a lumber camp for 
three days. 

He got a steward’s place on board a 
boat to Seattle, and put in four days in 
an hotel there. He cleaned the yard, beat 
carpets, cleaned boots, and hauled in a 
good harvest of tips, which took him to 
San Francisco and on to Denver. Then 
an obliging friend gave the sporting 
traveller a lift to Salt Lake City. After 
another spell as man-of-all-work in. a 
hotel he found himself rich enough to 
buy plenty of food while he amused 
himself by walking back to Vancouver. 

Shepherd of a Chinese Party 

This enterprising young man, who 
must have had a tongue in his head and 
a “ way with him,” got a splendid post 
next, undertaking to shepherd about 
fifty Chinese across Canada in return 
for a free pass on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. On the way lie stopped at 
Edmonton, and there came across a 
New Zealand lecturer who wanted a little 
help. Mr. Wright obligingly turned to 
and gave a lecture on Australia. He 
received 35 dollars for that. 

At Winnipeg he sank to the depths 
and had to pawn an evening suit, but he 
earned enough to redeem it by working 
as stud groom. From there he went on 
to Niagara Falls, and busied himself by 
screwing bolts into car wheels for a few’ 
days. New York was his next halt, and 
liis next work was as a deck hand on 
the liner which brought him to England. 

The C.N. will watch witli the greatest 
interest for the story of the rest of this 
Odyssey, if somebody somewTiere will 
send it on. Certainly Mr. Wright has 
opened up a new passage across the 
globe and shown that good temper and 
pluck will make their way anywhere. 


Two Famous Horsemen Seen Again 



Tfe© horseman who rode In front of the first train 



John Gilpin rides past William Cowper’s house 

One crowded hour of glorious life is worth an age without a name. Two famous horsemen 
have been living the great hour of their lives again. One of them was the man who rode 
with a red flag in fron, of the first train in 1825, and was represented in the Railway Cen-* 
tenary celebrations ; the other was John Gilpin, the eighteenth-century hero of William 
Cowper’s famous poem. A man dressed as Gilpin took part in the celebrations of the 600 th 
anniversary of the parish church at Olney, where Cowper lived 


AN ENEMY SPRINGS 
OUT OF THE RIVER 

A TALE FROM THE 
ZAMBESI 

The Disappearance of a Poor 
Old Woman 

WHAT A MISSIONARY DID 

A woman was digging in her garden 
on the bank of the great Zambesi 
River in Northern Rhodesia. She w'as 
an old, bent woman, and the curly liair 
was white and not as thick as it had 
been, and the brow r n face was lined 
with the marks of many, many seasons. 

All her life she had lived in a village 
on the Zambesi bank. She had seen 
the river lie like a great blue lake under 
the deep blue, hot sky, had seen it 
beaten with storms and heard it roar 
past her garden. Now 7 it w'as the winter 
season. The Zambesi at its lowest 
rolled by in the great waterway. 

The hours passed and she toiled on, 
looking now aiid again at the rich 
earth she had turned up, and wanting 
to finish a certain stretch before she 
laid down her spade. Once or twice 
she straightened herself, and looked 
round at the w ater and up at the sky. 

The Dark Speck in the Stream 

As she bent again to her task a dark 
speck rose in the middle of the flowing 
stream. It might have been a piece 
of brown turf floating. The speck 
disappeared and came up again, looking 
larger, a little nearer to the place wiiere 
the old woman, her back to the river, 
w r as digging in her garden. 

A few minutes later the brown thing 
came up again, silently, close to the shore. 
Hungry eyes peeped out. of the winter, 
as if measuring the distance to the 
absorbed figure on the bank. 

No sound arose save the faint noises 
from the village, a little distance away. 
No friendly voice w r as there to cry out 
a warning to the old woman, who dug 
on, wanting to finish her patch by sun¬ 
down. Suddenly there was a spring 
from the water, and monstrous, gaping 
jaws closed on her helpless form. 

The Tell-Tale Marks 

It w'as remarked in the village that 
the old woman had disappeared in a 
mysterious way. Perhaps she would 
turn up again, folk said. 

Four days later some natives came 
upon the marks on the bank*, the tell-tale 
dragging marks the crocodile had left. 
They saw' the hoe lying there. Then the 
village knew 7 . 

A little time aftenvard a missionary 
who reads the C.N. came by and saw 
the. crocodile there again, hoping for 
more prey. The missionary took careful 
aim, and w'ith shouts of joy the native 
boys rushed down, dragged the crocodile 
ashore, and made quite certain that the 
old woman’s death had been avenged. 

The photograph the missionary took 
is on the back page. 
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KING LOCOMOTIVE 
THE FIRST 

HOW THE RAILWAYS 
KEPT HIS BIRTHDAY 

The Jolly Sight Over which 
Chinese Banners Flew 

GREAT LIVING PICTURE 

We are used to centenaries now, but 
the Darlington and Stockton Railway 
gave us all a delightful surprise with 
the celebration of theirs. 

Instead of just saying that a hundred 
years ago the first locomotive drew the 
first passenger train from Stockton to 
Darlington, they made a gorgeous 
tableau of it, a living picture. The noise 
and laughter of those five miles of loco¬ 
motives in procession are echoing all 
over the railway world, and will not 
cease to echo for some time yet. English- 
speaking people in remote parts of the 
globe are opening their papers from 
home with a smile and saying ,to them¬ 
selves, “ How lovely.” 

Some people looked ahead and sent 
tributes for this great day. The most 
charming imaginable came from China, 
arriving in a mysterious box at Dar¬ 
lington a day or two before the pageant. 
It was a set of three silken banners, five 
feet long, two of pearly grey, one of 
gold flame. 

King Locomotive the First 

In them were woven beautiful little 
pictures and Chinese writing containing 
a message from the remote East to the 
heart of the West. These delightful re¬ 
minders of the debt the whole world 
owes to King Locomotive the First 
floated above the hoary monster that 
took part in the procession, giving an 
indescribable touch of fantasy. Someone 
has roughly translated the message from 
China woven in the fabric of the banners. 

Here, a century ago, was born the world ,- 
wide system of vail transportation . 

Here today are gathered the representa¬ 
tives of all nations in praise and 
celebration. 

Ye have conquered space and linked 
lands and oceans , so leading progress and 
prosperity hand in hand. 

Oh, thou inventor, thou great benefactor 
of mankind! Yea, we shall for ever 
enshrine thee in our hearts and in our 
grateful minds . 

The First Railway Ticket 

A quarter of a million people w r atched 
the procession go by, showing all types 
imaginable of locomotives devouring the 
helpless miles. After the pageant was 
over, an amusing little ceremony took 
place. The Duke of, York unveiled a 
tablet which was put outside a little red 
brick house in Stockton where the first 
railway ticket wras issued. 

A hundred years ago an old woman 
went out to watch the first train start 
and she stared at the terrible monster 
and said, “ It’ll never go.” Then, when 
it went by, belching black smoke at the 
terrible speed of five miles an hour, she 
said, in fright, “ It’ll never stop ! ” 

What would the old woman say now, 
if her imagination was great enough to 
see in vision the magnificent pageant of 
the world’s railways encircling the globe ? 

Oh, Thou Inventor! 

This would be a pageant a million 
times five miles long. Part of it would 
be the Cape to Cairo railway; another 
part the Trans-Siberian railway; another 
part the wonderful C.P.R. which flings 
out an arm across a continent to link up 
the high roads of the oceans ; and many 
others running through jungles, across 
swamps, over mountains, and across the 
rivers. Well might the Chinese banner 
say— Oh, thou inventor f 


JOAN OF ENGLAND 

A RECOLLECTION OF 
WIMBLEDON 

The Staffordshire Girl who 
Saved Our English Festival 

YOUTH COMING ON 

Wimbledon has come and gone with 
its memories of matches fought in a 
blaze of sunshine; recollections of 
Lacoste of the eager, face and fencer’s 
coolness; Anderson, the tall Australian, 
never in a hurry ; and, of course, Made¬ 
moiselle Lenglen, who commands the 
ball and it obeys. 

But the sunniest memory of Wim¬ 
bledon will be, after all, Joan Fry, the 
tall young English girl with long arms 
and unfaltering stride who won her way 
to the Final because she meant to be. 
there. Nothing more English can be 
imagined than fair-haired, pink-cheeked 
Joan, and she became famous' in an 
afternoon by keeping up the good name 
of England on the lawn, and keeping 
our English Wimbledon from becoming 
an all-French festival. How did she do 
it ? The first answer is that she beat 
Madame Billout, the second-best player 
in France. The second answer is Youth. 
But the answer which sums up all the 
others is that she got to the Final by 
playing her own game and never allow¬ 
ing anything to put her off it. 

Joan Goes on Practising 

Last year she was one of those who 
knocked in vain at the gate of the 
Championship’s Paradise. She was not 
good enough to be allowed to compete, 
though that need not have surprised 
anyone, seeing that' she was only a; 
schoolgirl of eighteen. “ Well, then,” 
said the undiscouraged Joan, “ I’d 
better practise.” 

So the rejected of Wimbledon 1924 
practised her service and her rather un¬ 
ruly backhand to such good effect that 
on a rainy day at Buxton a few months 
later she took a set from the champion, 
Miss McKane. After that she went on 
with such renewed confidence that this 
year she surprised Surbiton and Miss 
McKane by winning, not a set but a 
match, from the same player! 

Admitted to Wimbledon 

After that there was no question 
about her right to enter at Wimbledon, 
but the critics who looked at her strokes, 
not yet quite formed, and not yet 
greatly varied, were doubtful still if she 
would get very far. 

Even when she beat the Australian, 
Miss Ackhurst, most of them doubted. 
“ She can’t beat Madame Billout, all 
the same,” they said. But a C.N. repre¬ 
sentative who watched that match, 
noticed one thing particularly, which 
was that Joan, even after losing the first 
set, refused to alter the style of her 
game.. She was looking hot and weary, 
but she was cool within, and continued 
to hit her hard forehand drives as con¬ 
fidently as ever, while the more the 
.Australian lady peppered her backhand 
the better she replied. 

Joan Wins Her Way Through 

In the end her coolness and deter¬ 
mination brought her through, and she 
faced Madame Billout, two days after¬ 
wards, with a renewed and cool assur¬ 
ance. If anything, the French lady 
seemed the cooler and more confident, 
but as Joan Fry continued to get back 
her best shots the confidence faltered a 
little, and the shots were not quite so 
good. Meanwhile Joan, like Felix, kept 
on walking (and running when neces¬ 
sary), and in the end she walked away 
with the match. . 

And that is how and why Joan Fry 
of Stone is now a member of the English 
Ladies’ Team that is going to try for 
the.Wightman Gup. Be sure she. will 
try hard, - Picture in next column 


LIONS ON THE 
WARPATH 

The Siege of Entebbe 

STORY OF A SKIN IN A 
GOVERNOR’S ROOM 

Uganda has added one more tale to 
its annals of the African lion. 

When the railway was being built 
lions fought the engineers and carried 
off natives; now two of them have in¬ 
vaded the town of Entebbe-, bringing a 
cub with them to see the fun. The fun 
was such that the King’s Royal African 
Rifles were called out and patrolled the 
town with rifles for several nights to see 
that it was not repeated. 

First the lions sought the backyard 
of a native hut where a goat was 
tethered. It is hardly necessary to go 
farther into the affairs of the goat. The 
returning native found the cub con¬ 
templating the remains of the meal. 
Feeling that the backyard was no place 
for him, he made a dash for his modest 
house. - The other lion was waiting inside! 

Without pausing to make any further 
inquiries the native sought the broad 
highway, where nobody believed the 
tale of his troubles. The lions did not 



Joan Fry. See previous column 


wait to confirm it, but two nights after¬ 
wards came sniffing round the hut of a 
European resident to see if he had any 
goats of value. The European’s story 
was not disbelieved. The military turned 
out to support it, and the tracks of the 
lions were found leading to the Botanical 
Gardens. They had found no goats 
there, but had enjoyed a sand bath and 
> done a little playful damage. 

Lions like these were clearly not to be 
frightened away, so two dead bullocks 
were left in likely places/ one corpse 
being poisoned meat. The lions left 
that one. 

So a third bullock was prepared and 
left in the darkness while .the sporting 
Entebbians sat up near the last house the 
lions had visited waiting to receive them 
with rilles. An electric light was made 
ready to flash on the bullock bait when 
the lions approached. The lions came, 
but when the light was switched on they 
decided, like the African native, that 
this was no place for a gentleman. 

At last civilisation proved too strong 
for one of them, and his skin now adorns 
the Governor’s reception room. 


July 18,1925 

CITY ROCKED TO 
DUST 

THE SANTA BARBARA 
EARTHQUAKE 

A Sound “ Like a Million Dogs 
Crunching a Bone” 

CALIFORNIA’S SCOURGE 

California has been torn by a series 
of earthquakes, not so appalling in 
their destruction as tile calamity of 
Japan, but a grim reminder of the hidden 
forces at work in this beautiful region. 

The people of the lovely coast resort 
of Santa Barbara were sleeping when 
the first shock occurred. Fortunately it 
was a light one, but sufficiently strong to 
drive them from their beds and cause 
them to seek safety out of doors. Then 
came another shock of terrible intensity, 
which caused buildings to topple and 
crash and huge tidal w T aves to rush in 
from the sea. An eye-witness says the 
ground seemed to rise up with a crunch 
like a million dogs crunching a bone. 

Santa Barbara seems to have been the 
centre of the earthquake, though the 
shocks were felt for a radius of 300 miles. 
The shocks continued through the 
next day and night, but the people faced 
them bravely, camping on their lawns. 
Considering the number of fallen build¬ 
ings, it seems fortunate that only 
12 people lost their lives. The lighthouse 
was completely demolished, but the 
lighthouse-keeper escaped unharmed. 

An Avalanche of Water 

It is fortunate, too, that the shocks 
occurred in a comparatively thinly- 
peopled region, for Santa Barbara has 
not more than 25,000 inhabitants, and 
is a garden city. 

Nowadays, of course, earthquakes 
have all. kinds of attendant, dangers. 
At Santa Barbara the city reservoir 
burst and poured an avalanche ox water 
through the streets, while 105,000 
gallons of oil and petrol from burst 
tanks formed a widespread pool. 

Yet, in spite of everything, California 
faced this disaster with fine spirit, and 
Santa Barbara is already being rebuilt. 

Meanwhile, far away in Montana, a 
much more tremendous shock occurred, 
which fissured the ground and toppled 
down masses of rock. But here the 
earthquake centre lay among the 
Rocky Mountains, and .though it dis¬ 
mayed the people for hundreds of miles, 
it harmed no one. 


THINGS SAID 

People are perishing from lack of 
knowledge. Dean Inge 

To the eyes of science the atoms are 
as separate as the stars in the sky. 

Sir Oliver Lodge 

People cannot hear pure music while 
their ears are filled with jazz. 

Gipsy Smith 

We need badly the courage to dress 
so that a shower of rain does not cause 
us inconvenience and waste our work 
Mr. A. M. Low . 
A lawn is merciless. You buy your 
turf, but for every blade of grass there 
is one weed. The turf may not take, 
but the weeds will. Mr. A. G. Thornton 
' It takes three or four continents, if not 
five, to produce the makings for a tele¬ 
phone instrument. Mr. J. Russell Smith 
Men whose names loomed large in 
Wesley’s day as warriors, politicians, 
and writers are forgotten, while Wesley’s 
fame is growing. Mr. Lloyd George 
I understand there was at least one 
doleful prophet who offered to eat all 
the coal a railway would carry. Had 
he lived in 1925 his feast would have 
amounted to 217 million tons. 

Duke of Ycrl 
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CAPTIVE ON A 
ROTTEN SHIP 

A SAD ARRIVAL AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE 

237 People Without a Home 
and Without a Country 

MISERIES OF A SHAM PEACE 

By a Travelling Correspondent . 

How many of us have any idea what it 
means to be” a wanderer in Eastern Europe 
without a country and without a passport ? 
One of our travelling correspondents sends us 
this case from Constantinople. 

Near the quay at Tophaneh, below 
Pera, there came one day a boat not 
much bigger than a large fishing-smack; 
on board it were 237 men and women. 

There was no more than standing- 
'room for them, and they had been for 
23 days on the way from Varna, in Bul¬ 
garia, normally three days’ sailing, to 
Constantinople. They had started with 
three days’ rations. 

British Captain’s Prompt Help 

They were Russians, some of them 
former soldiers of Wrangel’s army who 
had fled from Russia when that general 
was defeated. At Vania they had been 
put in a concentration camp by the Bul¬ 
garians, and were so tired of their cap¬ 
tivity that they jumped at the offer of 
the captain of this little boat to bring 
them to Constantinople, where, as they 
were led to expect, they would be free 
to land. It is true that the boat, was 
obviously unseaworthy, but they hoped 
for fine weather and took the risk. 
They had to bale cut water all the way. 

When they reached Constantinople, 
on April 5, they presented a terribly sad 
spectacle, and we can imagine their 
despair when they were told that, as 
their papers were not in order, they 
must not land, but must push out to sea 
once more. The ship began to sink, and 
some of them climbed into the rigging 
and - threatened to jump overboard to 
end their sufferings. Happily for them 
a British sea captain saw their plight, 
and secured permission for them to land. 

Living on Half a Loaf a Day 

They were given'a little shed on the 
beach, and kind people, found bread, 
tea, and soup for them, with milk for 
the babies. But as day after day and 
week after week went by money ran 
short. The Turkish authorities sum¬ 
moned the captain who. had tempted 
them into paying fares in his rotten ship, 
and made him give up the money, which 
was spent in taking deck passages for 
them to return to Varna. 

But Bulgaria declined to receive them, 
so they were once more unloaded on to 
the quay at Tophaneh. The Soviet 
representative said lie could not send any 
to Russia, though some were willing to 
go, because they had no papers. The 
Americans and English who subscribed 
money for them were obliged to cut down 
the ration, and when I left Constanti¬ 
nople they were getting half a loaf a 
day each. 

Result - of Belated Peace 

Solid help was found for a few ; . and 
by the kindness of a French general 
labour contracts for France were found 
for a small number. But the bulk of 
them remained. 

Most of them have been wandering, 
homeless and friendless, for the last three 
years. Theirs is an extreme case, but 
there are only too many people of various 
nationalities in refugee camps up and 
down the Balkans whose position is 
not much better.. This is one of the 
miseries that have come from the absence 
of real peace, and it is from the ranks of 
men and women driven to despair like 
this that anarchists are made. Tile 
League of Nations does something for 
hundreds and thousands of wanderers, 
but its hands need to be strengthened 
and the funds at its disposal increased. 


A WONDERFUL NATURAL ZOO 



The monkey house, one of the largest of its kind in the world 



A group of opossums on a tree branch 



The tiger at home The lion’s den 

Sydney has the most wonderful Zoo in Australia. It is at Taronga Park, some parts of which 
are shown in these pictures. The rocks and hills are not built up, but are actual natural 
scenery, and the animals, which were removed without mishap from their old artificial 
quarters at Koore Park, are very happy and comfortable in the freedom which they enjoy 


DAYS OF THE PIRATE 

HOW WARS CAME 
LONG AGO 

Three Immortal Men who Were 
Thrown into Bondage 

BATTLES ABOUT A SAILOR’S EAR 

Italy lias been within an ace of enter¬ 
ing upon war .with Afghanistan owing 
to the imprisonment and murder of an 
Italian subject in an Afghan prison ; 
and no one can yet see the end of the 
wrath of the nations with China and her 
rebels, who have been ill-treating and 
killing the subjects of other countries. 

It was the assassination of an Austrian 
Grand Duke at Sarajevo which touched 
off the mine that blew up half the world 
in 1914, just as, when we went to war 
with Spain in 1739, the chief allegation 
against her was that one of her officials 
had cut off an ear of a British subject, 
Robert Jenkins, master mariner. The 
conflict was known as the war of Jen¬ 
kins's ear. 

Cervantes in Bondage 

It was not always that nations were 
willing to go to war on behalf of the 
liberty of individuals, and it was this 
callousness which gave the pirates of old 
so many of their opportunities. 

For centuries the north coast of Africa 
was a vast series of nests of pirates, 
who lived by pillage in which their 
kings' took part, petty kings to whose 
ruffianly Courts all European nations 
sent ambassadors ! 

Many a notable man and woman 
languished in the foul gaols of these 
pirates and tlieir kings, tortured, starv ed, 
awaiting ransom or death. Cervantes, 
the Shakespeare of Spain, author of 
Don Quixote, spent five terrible years 
in such bondage in Algiers, and though 
he planned as romantic an escape as that 
of Monte Cristo, digging a cave and 
hiding in it for seven months, lie was 
betrayed in the end. 

Julius Caesar a Captive 

There were pirates before his day and 
after. The future master of the world 
was once tlieir prisoner ; Julius Caesar 
was for six weeks, in their hands. Rome 
was mistress of the world, yet the seas 
were commanded by a great confedera¬ 
tion of buccaneers, with a thousand 
pirate ships, divided’ into separate 
squadrons under skilled commanders. 

Caesar, as a young man of 24, was 
caught by them as lie was crossing the 
Aegean Sea, and was held to ransom at 
what is now' Fermaco, an island oft the 
Carian coast. While a mission w r as sent 
to Rome to collect ten thousand 
pounds as his ransom the pirates made 
much of him, permitted him to join in the 
games, and so on. Throughout liis stay 
he warned them that he w r ould hang 
them all in the end, but they thought 
he w’as joking and let him go when the 
money came. 

Plato in Chains 

Once at liberty, he collected a fleet, 
captured his former captors, and carried 
them to trial. Every man of them w r as 
slain, though Caesar endeavoured to 
gain some remission of their sentence. 
But if they and not he had proved the 
executioners, how world history’ would 
have been changed ! 

And liow impoverished would have 
been the intellectual world had not the 
same good fortune attended the miseries . 
of a still earlier captive. The great 
philosopher Plato, to whom we ow’e 
our knowledge of the immortal Socrates, 
w'as himself sold into slavery^. 

He had visited Syracuse under a 
guarantee of safe conduct to instruct 
the tyrant Dionysius' in the art of 
humane government. Plato’s plain 
speaking on torture and slavery^ offended 
his roy’al master, who cast his illustrious 
visitor into chains and sold him into 
bondage. Happily, admirers of the 
philosopher bought liis liberty'. 
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CRICKET IN TOP 
HATS 

CRADLE OF THE GAME 

Winchester Buys the Famous 
Field of Hambledon 

HAMPSTEAD’S GREAT GROUND 

Winchester School has been playing 
a commemorative cricket match in top 
hats on the famous Broad Halfpenny 
Down, the nursery of cricket. 

The school has bought this great 
cricket held in Hampshire, where the 
Hambledon Men used to play All 
England at cricket in the days when it 
was the nursery of the game. Old 
Nyren the cricketer. has preserved for 
us a picture of the old ground as it was 
in the days of Lumpy Stevens and Noah 
Mann, Tom and Harry Walker,' those 
anointed clod-stumpers the Beldhams, 
and honest David Harris. 

” There was high feasting (he wrote) 
on Broad Halfpenny during the solem¬ 
nity cf one of our grand matches. Oh I 
it was a lieart-stirring sight to witness 
the multitude forming a complete and 
dense circle around that noble green. 
Half the county would be pi*esent, and 
all their hearts with us; Little Hamble¬ 
don pitted against All England was a 
proud thought for Hampshire men.” 

A Closely-Fought Game 

At one match of the Hambledon 
club against All England the club had 
to go in to get-the runs, and there was 
a long number of them. It became quite 
apparent that the game would be 
closely fought. 

~ At length, when the last but one was 
out, Nyren sent Noah Mann in, and 
there were then ten runs to get. 

“ The sensation now all over the 
ground was greater than anything, of 
the kind I ever witnessed before or since 
(we read). All knew the state of the 
game, and many thousands w’ere hanging 
on this narrow point. There was Sir 
Horace Mann, walking. about outside 
the ground cutting down the daisies 
with his stick, a habit with him when 
he Was agitated: the old farmers 
leaning forward on their tall old staves, 
and the whole multitude perfectly still.” 

After Noah had had one or two balls 
Lumpy Stevens tossed one up a little 
too far, when ” our fellow got in and 
hit it out in his grand style. Six of the 
ten were gained. Never shall I forget 
the roar that followed his hit.” 

Then there was a dead stand while 
no runs "were made, but at last Mann 
won the game for Hambledon. 

A Record Score 

The inhabitants of Hampstead are 
being asked to subscribe for the pur¬ 
chase of the famous ground of the Hamp¬ 
stead Cricket Club, which lies in a hollow 
to the west of the pleasant slope where 
Finchley Road runs to Golders Green. 

No ground in all England, save the 
famous one at Hambledon, has .more 
notable associations than Hampstead. 
It was here, on a fine Saturday after¬ 
noon some years ago, that A. E. 
Stoddart created a record score by 
knocking 485 runs off the bowling of the 
Stoics, it was here that F. R. Spofforth, 
the fast bowler from Australia, took 200 
wickets for an average under six runs. 

Hampstead is the nearest of all the 
local club grounds to the centre of 
London. No charge is ever made to the 
public for admission, and therefore the 
public is now being asked to remember 
the privileges of the past and help to 
find ,£25,000 to purchase the freehold. 
If the ground is not purchased the club 
will have to move at the end of the year, 
and the builder will invade this green 
and pleasant place. 


A THIEF AND HIS FLAG DAY 

A convicted thief had in his posses¬ 
sion nine collecting boxes issued by 
organisers!of flag days. A thief has no 
difficulty in being appointed to collect, 
declares a Guildhall magistrate. 


A STATESMAN 
AND A SLUG 

Mr. Chamberlain Tells a 
Story 

HOW KEW GOT THE MONEY 

We record in another column a pleasant 
reference by General. Booth to his 
father; now Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
has been remembering his father in 
public. He remembers that his father 
would suddenly, lay down the book he 
was reading and say, ” I know that 
slug is at that flower. Come along, 
Austen, and we will get him.” 

“ I, too,” continued Mr. Chamberlain, 
" have the feeling that some slug is at 
my favourite flower, and that I must 
ga out and do him to death.” 

Mr. Chamberlain then told a story of 
his father and Sir William Harcourt. 
Sir William approached Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, asking him to “ pair ” 
(that is, to agree not to vote in Parlia¬ 
ment) on a certain occasion. Mr. 
Chamberlain at first declined, because 
he had a speech to make on that occasion. 
Sir William, however, pleaded that he 
had made a promise to be present at a 
Civil Service dinner, and that if Mr. 
Chamberlain spoke in Parliament he 
himself would have to be present to 
reply. Whereupon Mr. Chamberlain 
said that he would “ pair ” on the under¬ 
standing that Harcourt (who was Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer) provided for 
the completion of the Temperate House 
at Kew in the next Estimates. To that 
Harcourt consented. When the Esti¬ 
mates came up, however, the Kew 
authorities wrote to Mr. Chamberlain 
saying that the Treasury had been up to 
its old tricks, and the Estimate was not 
down. Mr. Chamberlain went to Sir 
William, and the money was found. 


WHO WANTS AN 
AEROPLANE? 

A Little Comedy of Errors 

At Novi Sad, a small town north of 
Belgrade, there is an aeroplane that 
nobody, seems to want. 

It was sent to Serbia a little while ago 
by a French manufacturer, but when it 
arrived nobody could read the address. 
The post office wrote to the French firm, 
which sent one of its employees to clear 
the matter up ; but he could not help, 
for he did not know, and could not find 
out, to whom the aeroplane was sent. 

By this time the charges for storing 
the -aeroplane had accumulated to such 
an extent that it became necessary to 
sell the plane by auction in order to 
pay them, but at this point the police 
stepped in and pointed out that by the 
law of Yugo-Slavia all aeroplanes are 
*' instruments of war,” and as such may 
not be the property of private persons. 

Communication was next established 
with the Ministry of War in Belgrade, 
but the ministry refused to pay the 
demurrage, which now amounts to over 
^200 in English money. But somebody 
will have to pay, and there are no 
volunteers, so the aeroplane will be left 
where it is, and the unfortunate French 
manufacturer must cut his loss and 
see to it that his clerks improve their 
handwriting. 

A CITY AND ITS DOGS 
Vienna’s Ninety Thousand 

A remarkable mass meeting was held 
in Vienna not long ago.* It was attended 
by men, women, children, and dogs, who 
filled the town hall with cheering and 
barking when a resolution was proposed 
urging the Town Council to allow dogs 
to be taken in the tranicars, so that 
they might enjoy the open air. 

The resolution was carried, but the 
Council have not seen their way to grant 
the privilege that was asked for. On 
the contrary, the municipality does not 
approve of the extraordinary number of 
dogs now living in Viennese homes. The 
number is estimated at ninety thousand. 


A BIG CHANGE IN 
NOVA SCOTIA 

COLLAPSE OF THE 
LIBERAL PARTY 

The Political Tide Changes 
After Forty Years 

AN OLD GRIEVANCE 

Nova Scotia, a strong but placid out¬ 
post of our British Dominions, has just 
been swept by the tidal wave of political 
unrest which is passing and repassing 
over the world. 

For forty years a liberal Party has 
been in office there, more stoutly estab¬ 
lished, it seemed, than any administra¬ 
tion in England, which was the birthplace 
of Liberalism, and now it has fallen with 
a crash like one of Nova Scotia’s tall 
pine trees. There are not many Liberals 
left at Westminster of the unwearying 
hosts that Gladstone led, or of the 356 
majority which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman brought back‘out of the 
wilderness twenty years ago. 

But in Nova Scotia there are only 
three to check the rising- tide of the 
Conservatives.. The Liberal Premier has 
lost his seat, and all his fellow ministers 
but one have joined him. 

It is one of the strange things in the 
political life of our time that everywhere 
the principles of Liberalism of which the 
nineteenth century was so proud should 
be losing their hold on men’s minds. 
Some of the things that have been hap¬ 
pening in Nova Scotia afford a key to it. 

Blaming the Government 

There have been strikes which have 
brought the rich iron and steel industry 
to a standstill and flooded the country 
with unemployed. Riots and looting 
have followed, and when things are 
going as badly as that every bod y is ready 
to blame the Government. 

All over the world Governments have 
been falling because the times are 
difficult, and people cannot realise that 
the fine for the wickedness and folly of 
the Great War is still being paid by all 
nations, innocent and guilty, and will go 
on being paid for years to come. Bad 
times are one of the w T ays of being fined ; 
discontent and class hatred are others. 

There is, nevertheless, one bright spot 
in the upset in Nova Scotia. When any 
political ‘party lias been in pow r er for 
forty years—more than a generation, 
time for a child to have grown up and 
have grown-up children !—it is apt to 
run in a groove and let things be; and 
Nova. Scotia was no exception. The 
Liberals were apt to let things be. In 
such a case the young people-growing 
up begin to look -for something new r er, 
and if there happens to be an old griev¬ 
ance they w r ant to take the remedying 
of it in their own hands. 

The New Broom 

There has been a long-standing Nova 
Scotian grievance, which is that the rest 
of the Dominion of Canada does not pay 
proper attention to the interests of their 
eastern maritime province. If the old 
Government which remained in powder 
so long without remedying it could do 
nothing, perhaps the new Government, 
armed with all the energy of the new 
broom, may succeed. It would be a very 
happy result of the change-over if better 
feeling and better relations w r ere estab¬ 
lished between Dominion and Province. 

The defeat of a political party does 
not much matter ; it is no more than the 
swing of a pendulum. But anything 
which will unite the members of our 
great British family is all to the good, 

A PIGEON IN MID-ATLANTIC 

A pigeon picked up by a ship in the 
Bay of Biscay and liberated oil Dover 
alighted six days later on board . the 
Leviathan, when she was about 2000 
miles on her way to New York. 


THE HOUSE CHAUCER 
PASSED BY 

Maison Dieu as a Village 
Museum 

KENT HAMLET AND ITS 
ROMAN RELICS 

On the main road from London to 
Dover stands a little village which" lias' 
an ancient history. 

The latest event in its story is the 
opening, by Mr. J. C. Squire, of a 
museum to house the finest collection 
of Roman graveyard potter/ .yet dis¬ 
covered in England. The building chosen 
was the Maison Dieu, an old hospice by 
the side of the stream from which the 
village takes its name, Ospringe. 

The hospital was founded by Henry 
the Third about 1235. A master, two 
brethren of the Order of the Holy Cross, 
and two priests held office, it being their 
duty to care for the souls of the people, 

” to be hospitable, and. give* entertain¬ 
ment to the needy passengers and 
pilgrims, and especially to relieve the 
poor lepers.” 

The master and the two brethren 
seem to have died about the same time, 
and it is surmised that the deaths of the 
other two priests w r ere occasioned by the 
plague. At the end of the. fifteenth 
century the property reverted to the 
Crown, and was granted by Henry the 
Eighth with the living of Ospringe as 
revenue * toward the founding of St. 
John's College at Cambridge. 

A Roman Camp 

Four years ago indications were 
revealed of a Roman graveyard close 
by, and most of the land from the village 
to Beacon Hill, three-quarters of a mile 
away, seems to hide some history. The 
hill itself must have had its beacon, 
watchmen, and‘messenger. At its foot 
are ruins of an ancient chapel, and from 
here to the village seems to have been 
a Roman camping ground. Hundreds 
of groups of pottery have been found, 
and the Maison Dieu lias been formed 
into a museum to receive them. 

The ground floor of the museum has 
until lately been a baker’s shop, but the 
trustees hope to. be able to restore the 
house as it w r as in the days when Chaucer 
and the pilgrims passed by. 

SAILOR SONGS IN 
HYDE PARK 
Jolly Times Out of Doors 

One fine Saturday last month, and 
not for the first time, a very gay and 
dainty scene was staged for the good 
citizens of London. 

In the natural amphitheatre formed 
by the rising slope of grass under the 
trees to the north of the Serpentine, just 
near the Bird Sanctuary, more than a 
thousand people gathered to hear the 
League of Arts Choir sing the sea songs 
of the old sailing days. 

These songs are often extremely 
beautiful and touching. Others, are 
humorous and lively, and in the old 
days many ships w r ou!d pay high wages 
to the chanty-man, whose work con¬ 
sisted neither in hauling on the rope nor 
in working at the windlass, but in play¬ 
ing and singing the solo parts of the old 
songs the sailors loved, and marking the 
time for them to pull together. 

A large choir accompanied the singing 
of the chanty-man and his friends in 
Hyde Park, and its leo,der, Mr. Gibson 
Young, tried to persuade the. specta¬ 
tors . to join in the singing. Mr, Young 
is a pioneer of the movement known as 
community singing, which aims at 
creating choir music in factories and 
institutions all over the country. In 
Wales the movement has always existed, 
and in Scotland Mr.* Young has met with 
conspicuous success. Now he hopes to 
persuade the less emotional English to 
express themselves in song more natur- 
! ally and easily than they are apt to do. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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.ZEPPELIN FLIGHT TO THE POLE 
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WIRELESS IN Al 

1% A tour valve wireless set is on its 

.. .-vwantolhemost northerly and 

r/f • isolated Moravian Eskimo 
schoolmLabradorlt is 
hoped that this set wilt 
Si^iijWpkk up not onlq American 

' ‘ ''^vstationsbut British stations also' 
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a race of giants 

■■ A partly ot miners in the 
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: EARTHQUAKE IN U S A. 

America has experienced severe , v 

. earthquake shocks and three : pi 

passenqer trains were imprisoned i®""' 
bq landslides which blocked the line and : 4 
IT onlq just missed the trains.41 shocks were i-r 
:* felt, cliffs 300 teet hiqh tell.and a lO-mile:;®: 

£ crack was formed. Al Santa Barbara.Caiifornia.;: 


its weight inqold.Preparation 
of otto or roses is the chief 
| ot some parts ot Bulqai 


®® the citq was flooded and a number of people >• 
*?&:■ were killed. SeeAiews columns ' :i 


Time Everywhere at This Moment 

This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels westward round the 
Earth. Its full circle is 25,000 miles, 
or 360 degrees, and it completes its 
journey in 24 hours, travelling 15 degrees 
an hour. We count time from the 
half-way point, the line on which 
Greenwich stands. At noon in Greenwich 
for every 15 degrees east the day is- 
one hour older, and for every 15 degrees 
west the day is one hour younger. 
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Herald Island 



TORNADO 
> IN SIBERIA 


found the remains of five of 
Stefansson’s comrades who 


[WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN 60LD' ( 

Bulgaria's crop ot roses has, 
r ^fallen short this Season and x 

, pure otto ot roses will beat least --■ \ _ 

'iSan ounce.or worth more than'' Siberia suiters ^-^ disappeared gearsaqo 

• ‘ “ ,ration v- %r +A hom terrific f > f\ 

’ -*■ ' tornadoes and one J IT® jfA» 

which passed over ••VrjfX 
N the Barnaul reqion 

^swepfawau* 1 MANCHURIA* INCREASING CROPS _ 
^scores ol houses' - "" m 'M‘on aores in Manchuri, 

^and killed <^are now producing 30 million f 
manu people r nundredweiqhts ot soqabeans and 
“ Y y ,-*a million acres are under wheat 
; w Martchuria is fast chanqinq fron 
a pastoral to an agricultural 


AN ARCTIC MYSTERY SOLVED 
An American explorer has just returned from Herald Island,j 
where he hoisted the United States f laq and posted a 
notice daiminq the island tor his country. Healso left 
60 tins of food for the use of later sp. 

explorers. On the island were w {&.'r 
1 llL ' " ' 7 

.J . \» 


\ partL| of the ninqs. _ 

ARifles in the Turkana district 
if Uqanda suddenlg came upon 
a biq band ot armed slave ® 
-% I raiders who had recentlubeen 
SJ at work on the Kenqa-Sudan ®, 
_____ border.Theg defeated the slavers, 

•i who fought and left 50 dead 
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:|:AN OIL WELL BLOWN 0UT| 
:i)Tbe deepest oil well m New S5: 
Ji; Zealand, at Moturoa.latelq blew® 
out.owinq to qas pressure,with £2 
a terrific roar Mud, stones,and x||: 


par ^ derrick were hurled 
a tremendous distance and :j 
SiS:®::'a dense black-cloud arose ; 
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>fj:FOR THE ZOO ,.,.,. 

_ .. ..,idad has lately sent UitolpW'NDMILLS FOR ELEPHANTS?:- 

r London Zoo a consignment of larvae ®® Onlq 20 or 30 elephants still remain of 
$ of the harlequin beetle, a briqhtlq- V what was once a vast herd intheAddo 
^coloured insect tour incheslonqThese ®® 8ush,Cape?royince.Efforts are being 


M LIONS TERRORISE A TOWN ;:® 
Two lions and a cub which latelqinvaded 
Entebbe caused qreat alarm in the 
town,and 100 African soldiers have 
been patrollinq the streets at night 
A native escapmq from a lion in njs 
backqard found another in his house 



-•••'POWER SPIRIT FROM SUGAR 

®® The Queensland Government is assistinq in a 
scheme to produce power alcohol from 
•;.®.suqar,and it is also Droposed to qrow larqe areas : 
• ’y of cassava for alconol produclion.lt all the gears 
molasses were used 7-1 million qallons of spirit 
>:!® would result 
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MR. KIPLING TALKS 
Man and His Thoughts 
WHAT HE THINKS OF HIS 
NEIGHBOURS AND HIS GODS 

Mr. Kipling has been talking to the 
Stationers Company of what has hap¬ 
pened since somebody found that if the 
stems of the papyrus plant w 7 ere soaked 
in the muddy waters of the Nile and 
beaten with a mallet, “ the beastly 
stuff stuck together and made paper.” 

$0 men began to write on it with reed 
pens, and they had been writing ever 
since that time. 

Authors nowadays might print what, 
w r here, and how they chose ; and most 
of them did. Man w r as always at war 
with or wondering over himself or his 
neighbours or his gods ; and he must 
needs tell all three what he thought 
about them. 

Through the ages the net output of his 
dreams and imaginings had come to be 
known as literature. Nevertheless, 
many men had given all that they 
possessed of passion, experience, and 
art to the making of it. Some had 
given their integrity also. But the 
fabric of the work to which they gave 
themselves is the one human creation 
which withstands time, and in no land 
had there been more wasteful or more 
superb giving than in England* 

SIXTY YEARS AGO 

The Salvation Army 
Remembers its Founder 

This touching reference to his father and 
mother was made by General Booth at the 
Diamond Jubilee Celebrations of the Army 
the other day; 

Sixty years ago tomorrow' that 
splendid man, my dear father, took his 
stand alone (he w*as not quite alone ; 
my dear mother was with him) in the 
East End of London, and now the Army 
has got out to the East End of the World, 
and its flag is flying in eighty States. 


BIG MAP OF THE MOON 
Five Yards Across 

Maps of the world may be hard to 
make, but they are nothing like so 
difficult as maps of the heavens. 

An interesting point about astro¬ 
nomical maps is that they are never 
really finished, for as science advances 
and telescopes become more powerful 
there are more and more discoveries 
to be set down. A very remarkable map 
of the Moon, which is just being com¬ 
pleted by Air. H. Percy Wilkins, of 
Llanelly, is more than five yards across. 
For convenience it is to' be issued in 
separate sheets of 22 by 30 inches. 

The biggest Moon map so far was 
made by Schmidt in'“1879, and is 75 
inches in diameter, so that Mr. Wilkins 
is very much more than doubling the 
lunar map. 

LITTLE CUB BROWN 
And the Yellow Hornet 

The Wolf Cubs of a Boy Scout troop 
were out for a day in the country. The 
Cubmaster had taken the opportunity, 
during a short rest, to talk to the boys 
on kindness to beasts and animals, when 
suddenly a piercing shriek was heard 
from Cnb Brown. 

” Whatever is the matter ? ” called 
the lady Cubmaster. . 

“ Oh, please. Miss, I have sat down on 
a great, big, yellow hornet, and I am 
afraid I have hurted the poor thing ! ” 
said Cub Brown, manfully trying to 
stifle another cry. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aegean.E-je-an 

Barahkah .... Bali-rah-kali 

Puccini . . . . . Poot-che-ne 

Sarajevo .... Sah-rah-ya-vo 

Svracuse .... Seer-ah-koo-za 


HARROW ITSELF AGAIN 
The Boy and the Racquets Cup 

At Harrow School they have this year 
again won the Racquets Challenge Cup, 
competed for by all the Public Schools. 

A Harrow boy, devoted to the game, 
was so dreadfully chagrined when the 
cup was lost by Harrow that he made 
a vow that he would never revisit his 
old school till they had won it back again. 

For 22 years the cup was won by differ¬ 
ent schools, never by Harrow, and for 
22 years the boy remained away. The 
other day, when the son of the head¬ 
master, with his partner, won back the 
glorious trophy, a middle-aged man 
appeared in the Vaughan Library, in 
the centre of the school buildings, 
fondly regarded the cup, and, turning 
to the man in charge, said : “I have 
kept my vow never to come back till 
the cup was here once more, but it has 
seemed a long time.” For him Harrow 
was herself again, mistress of the game 
that needs so much accuracy, daring, 
and swiftness. 


A SOLDIER OF 99 
His Father Fought at Waterloo 

In these days of wireless and aero¬ 
planes, of oil-driven steamers and trans¬ 
continental expresses, it is rather wonder¬ 
ful to see that there still lives among 
us a famous soldier whose father fought 
at Waterloo. 

General Sir George Higginson, who 
has entered on his hundredth year, is 
still vigorous and hearty, and, though 
he can remember days in which the 
wonders of our daily life would have 
been regarded as wild fables, he takes 
things as they are, and enjoys the 
present while continuing to cherish his 
memories of the past. 

His father carried the King’s Colours 
of the Grenadier Guards at the Battle of 
Corunna. Sir George himself has lived 
through the reigns of five British sove¬ 
reigns; he became an officer in the 
Grenadiers in 1845,. and served with 
distinction in the Crimean Wat. 


BIRMINGHAM’S GOOD 
DEED 

An Example to Great Cities 
THE GIANT PULVERISER 

If the example set by Birmingham 
were widely followed there would soon 
be less grit and smoke in our cities. 
The electrical power station there has 
been equipped with what is probably 
the largest plant in this country for 
pulverising coal. 

In the old way coal is burned in the 
great furnaces much the same as in our 
homes, and clouds of grit and smoke 
escape through chimney-stacks to 
poison the air. So clean is the new' 
method that hardly any grit gets into 
the chimney stacks. 

Before the coal reaches the furnaces 
it is ground up like fine flour, and passed 
over magnets which draw r out all the 
metal ore which so often finds its way 
into the eyes and throats of people. Then 
it is blown along to the storage bunkers 
b} 7, a strong current of air. 

The giant pulveriser at Birmingham 
can crush coal into powder at the rate 
of twenty-six tons an hour. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Two pictures by Renoir . . £7000 

Picture by Cezanne . . . 3000 

A Queen Anne lacquer cabinet 2310 
Portrait by Rembrandt . . 1417 

An Elizabeth walnut buffet . 1260 

A Brussels tapestry panel . . 1207 

Portrait by Holbein . . . 787 

A Louis XV clock .... 630 

A Janies I silver dish ... 440 

Pair of Sevres porcelain vases 367 

Seven drawings by Thackeray 235 

An English armchair, 1500 . 231 

A Louis XVI inkstand . . . 210 

A Charles II carved sideboard 105 
Pair of William III chairs . . 78 

Lord Byron's duelling pistols . 32 
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Are You Going to Spoil 
the Country ? 

The London County Council an¬ 
nounces that it will prosecute anybody 
who throws Utter about in the parks . 

'This is the time of the year 
A when our countryside is 
looking like the Gate of Heaven, 
and we are nearing another Bank 
Holiday. It is well, then, to say 
a word, which unfortunately has 
often to be said, to the millions 
who will be enjoying the loveliness 
of the country on another of our 
national holidays. 

That word is this—that the 
fair face of our Homeland is the 
possession of all, and should be 
the pride of all. We enjoy it be¬ 
cause it is beautiful ; we should 
be, ashamed to spoil its beauty 
even for a moment. 

The approach of Bank Holiday 
means that thousands of people 
are going to enjoy the country 
themselves by spoiling it for 
others. We remember that after 
last Bank Holiday two hundred 
men at Wembley picked up a 
hundred lorry-loads of rubbish 
thrown down by the people. 

These people went to Wembley 
expecting to see a beautiful place, 
clean and neat, bright with 
colour ; and all this they found; 
But thousands of them spoiled 
the look of the beautiful place they 
came to admire. 

It may be that the tens of 
thousands of strewers of litter do 
not see that there is anything dis¬ 
cordant in a flower bed being 
decked with, scraps of wandering 
paper. They do not know that 
such a medley, and the thought 
of the poverty in taste that has 
caused it, give mental pain to 
vast numbers of other people, 
and destroy much of their plea¬ 
sure. If these people do not 
know they should be told until a 
seemly sense of shame visits 
them. We must get rid of these 
people who go about littering 
beautiful places. They must be 
made conscious that an ugly sight 
has been produced by ugly con¬ 
duct coming out of ugly minds. 

Unhappily the disregard for 
preserving beauty in public 
places is as prevalent elsewhere. 
Every seaside resort that prides 
itself on its brightness and clean¬ 
liness, has to fight unceasingly for 
the right to be neat and clean. 

How can public taste be built 
up so that everyone guilty of 
these offences will be instantly 
rebuked by some public-minded 
observer? The L.C.O. has made 
an excellent beginning. Teachers, 
the sensitive kind of parents, the 
trainers of youth in taste and 
honour, organisations like the 
Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides, 
should all concentrate on the 
ugliness of the litterer. In the 
meantime we shall continue to do 
our share in clearing away this 
blot on British good manners. i 


When the Films Begin to Talk 
\J^E were congratulating the B.B.C. 

the other day on its efforts to 
keep our language pure, and we may 
hope that, if ever the film begins to 
speak, it will be as anxious as the 
wireless in this matter, The good 
character of a film is a matter of some 
importance now ; it will be infinitely 
more so when the films begin to talk. 

We have been to see a,talking film 
at Wembley, and can hardly imagine 
anything much more crude, though it 
is truly remarkable as a feat of in¬ 
vention, and no more crude, perhaps, 
than the first film itself. 

But we suggest to the promoters of 
the talking film that the talking, if 
it cannot be particularly intelligent, 
should at least be fit for children to 
hear; So far as the film shown at 
Wembley is concerned we should be 
glad if it did not talk at all, unless it 
can do so respectably. 

®' 

The Knights of Today 

The Knights of the Round Table have been 
on a pilgrimage to Winchester, and this is one 
of the things the Headmaster of Winchester 
told th^m: 

Y°U may be sure that therc^ arc 
quite as many distressed damsels 
in every sense of the word, quite as 
many wrongs to right, quite as many 
poverties to enrich, as ever there were 
in the past. The only thing.is that wc 
think it better to do many of these 
things quietly and without the drama¬ 
tic and exciting setting which be¬ 
longed to our ancestors ; and we ] 
should not think that any of these 
good deeds are any the less worth 
doing on that account. 

® 

Judge Lynch’s Court 

'J’here are some things they do 
better in America, but we may 
all be thankful that we do some 
things better here. We take the 
following from a reliable report of 
what happened in a law court in 
Chicago after the close of a long 
trial the other day. 

As Shepherd rose to hear his fate there 
was a wild scramble by newspaper photo¬ 
graphers to record the scene. 

They climbed over chairs, benches, and 
desks, and even clambered up the sides 
of the jury-box, in order to obtain points 
of vantage, and the booming and flashing 
of flashlights quickly filled the court-room 
with dense smoke and covered all with a 
fine white dust. Women cowered in terror 
as the heat flashes scorched them, and the 
noise was so great that few heard the 
clerk of the court read the verdict. 

Judge Lynch rapped several times for 
order, but he was ignored, and finally gave 
it up and laughed heartily at the excite¬ 
ment beneath him. 

There is something curiously fitting 
in the name of the judge who sat and 
laughed heartily at all this. 

®- 

No good Thing is a fa'lure, and no 
evil thing success. 


Paderewski’s Rebuke 

Y'here is one place in England where 
they are not too pleased to show 
the autograph of our famous new 
knight Sir Ignace Paderewski. 

It is a fashionable hotel at which the 
great pianist once played to a crowd 
of people hardly deserving the presence 
of genius. Paderewski wrote his name 
in the visitors’ book, saying They 
talked here while I played . 

<8 

Tip-Cat 

j^JusiciANS, we are assured, are never 
too old at forty. Not, anyhow, 
at the piano-forte. 

0 

j\Jost houses are said to be damp. 

Naturally, now that all of us are 
in low water. 

0 . 

gin Ian Hamilton advises Britain to 
go slow. But he wouldn't like it not 
to stand fast. 

0 

Trotsky thinks England is ripe for 
revolution. But he >vould be 
sorry if things 
in this country 
were to take a 
turn. 

0 

QoLDhas been 
found in 
Wales. We 
won d ered what 
had become of 
it. 

□ 

You \ can al¬ 
ways tell 
,an American, 
but not always 
so much as he can tell you. 

0 

When Jackie,Coogan is naughty his 
father makes him learn Hamlet. 
He believes in the proverb about all 
work and no play. 

0 I 

T 1j ere is a movement in London for 
the uplifting of Art. It is not 
hanging day at the Academy, either. 

0 

Tee gentleman who is advocating a 
“ stitch in time ” policy evidently 
thinks we ought to mend our ways. 

0 

Qld men are said to be of no account 
in modern England. Even some 
of the young ones are hard up. 

9 

Compensation 

This world in which we five 
' Is pretty hard to beat; 

We get a thorn with every rose 
But ah ! the rose is sweet. 

9 

The Fast Train to Dulwich 

^he railways are suffering from 
road competition. 

We are not surprised. A friend of 
ours, weary of the bother of getting 
his car out of London, conceived the 
idea of meeting his car at Dulwich. 
He took the fast train ta Dulwich. It 
stopped at half the stations on the 
way, and covered the four miles in 
twenty minutes, a speed of twelve 
miles an hour, half the speed which 
frightened the • spectators looking on at 
George Stephenson s Rocket . 

And that is how the Southern 
Railway is being beaten by the Road. 


Today in its Glory 

r To see a silver birchen tree 
A Is like a draught of wine 
to me, 

And oak trees at the end of spring 
Call forth my slumbering' soul 
to sing ! 

Wherever God has made things 
grow, . 

Ihere hand in hand with Love 

I go. 

guT there are men whose eyes 
are bent 

For ever on the firmament ; 
Strange converse with.the stars 
they hold. 

And far aloof in realms of gold 
Build solemn temples in the sky 
Of universal mystery. 

pOR, deep within the soul of man 
There lies a dread desire to 
scan 

The unimagined purposes 
Of God, whose ways are mys¬ 
teries ; 

But often in the heat of day 
Desire has no word to sav. • 

Qod, when this singing Earth 
has done 

Her journeys round the shining 
Sun, 

And the swift planets gleam 
without 

God’s Courts, with sunshine set 
about, 

Desire shall achievement he 
And there shall be no mystery. 

guT for today I’d rather know 
The swift way that the 
swallows go, - 
And all the sudden ecstasy 
That clothes the silver birchen 
tree. 

Tomorrow stars and worlds un¬ 
born , 

Today dew on the. yellow corn . 

Flora Sand strom 
© 

The Times Ten Thousand 
Times 

he Times, having published its 
forty-four thousandth number, 
has been reckoning up. It takes about 
32 years to complete ten thousand 
numbers. That is to say, each genera¬ 
tion of the world has ten thousand 
issues,of The Times to read. 

It is a precious possession, so many 
copies of the greatest paper in the 
world; and yet, it is a solemn burden, 
for upon the people of the world it has 
rested to fill these ten thousand copies 
of The Times. Printing House Square 
may print it in all its dignity, with all 
its high authority, but it is the people 
who make the news ; it is w T e ourselves 
who make the history of life. 

It takes about 32 years to make ten 
thousand issues of The Times; it 
will take about 200 years to make 
ten thousand issues of the C.N. Where 
shall we be, the C.N. and The Times, 
you who read and he who writes, when 
our ten thousandth number comes ? 
Perhaps it may be sold on Mars—who 
knows ? We hope, at any rate, that we 
shall have good news to print, such 
news as shall rejoice the hearts of men 
on Earth, and ring like a trumpet 
through the heavens. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
‘ TO KNOW 


If novels are bound 
to be sold 
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Where Else Would it Happen? 


A MIGHTY HOST 
OF HORSES 

400,000 TO DIE 

Rise of Wild Steeds in the 
Hills and Prairies of Montana 

EATING UP THE CATTLE FOOD 

Four hundred thousand horses have 
been doomed to die in a land that was 
once without a horse. 

Exactly five centuries ago, Ferdinand 
Cortes, the 'conqueror of Mexico, set 
forth on one of the most desperate 
marches in history, through the fever- 
haunted swamps and forests of what we 
now call Honduras. 

He rode a great black horse, and rode 
it till it could go no farther. Then he 
left it with natives at Tayasal, asking 
them to care for it till he should return. 

Until his arrival horses had never 
been seen by men in America. It was 
horses which gained the first battle for 
Cortes. Twelve cavalrymen against thou* 
sands of enemies, at the beginning of the 
conquest of Mexico, were hidden in a wood 
till the crisis of the fight arrived. Then 
they suddenly emerged. Seeing these 
animals Tor the first time, and witnessing 
their rapid gallop, the bright armour of 
their riders, and the wounds and death 
the riders inflicted, the natives thought 
the man and horse were one; they 
counted them as gods and, sore afraid,' 
let certain victory turn to terrible defeat. 

The First Horse in America 

Now, a little later, at Tayasal, left 
with the care of Cortes’s sick charger, 
they imagined they had a stricken god 
upon their hands. They took it to 
their temple and fed it on what their 
own gods were supposed to like—roast 
chicken and flowers. The horse died, 
and the natives feared the wrath of 
Cortes, so they made a statue of the 
horse and worshipped it. Their de¬ 
scendants were still worshipping it, still 
awaiting the return of the terrible 
Spaniard, when Tayasal was at last 
visited by a Christian missionary, more 
than a century later. 

So begins the history of the modern 
horse in the horseless continent of 
America. Civilisation there has ridden 
to victory on the back of the horse,, or 
in wagons drawn by horses, but now an 
amazing thing has come to pass. 

Roaming at Large 

Horses in the nortli-west have run 
wild and multiplied to such an extent 
that at this moment, in the State of 
Montana alone, no fewer than four 
hundred thousand horses are under 
sentence of death, like rabbits in 
Australia, like tigers in India, like rats 
in England. 

Horses taken over by the old Spanish 
conquerors, and still more by the early 
British settlers, were abandoned when 
settlements were broken up or raided 
by Indians ; or they managed to secure 
their freedom by their own initiative. 
In 1537, for example, Buenos Ayres 
was abandoned and the horses set at 
liberty. They roamed and bred, and 
half a century after they were found 
to have ranged right dowm the continent 
to the Strait of Magellan ! 

A Tragically Drastic Measure 

Down to the coming of the motor-car 
it was always worth while to go out and 
catch wild horses, but now horseflesh 
is-rapidly losing its value; even the 
modem cowboy must drive a car as well 
as ride a horse. 

So the horses, wild as deer, have not 
only extended their zone, but have be¬ 
come armies, as it w T ere. Montana is a 
stock-raising State, and the food required 
for sheep and cattle is being eaten 
by the horses* For the horses do not 
keep to the prairies and ,the hills; they 
invade cultivated land, break down 
fences,. eat crops, and lure away the 
domesticated horses. 

It is estimated that they consume food 
enough each year to feed two million 
sheep or 800,000 head of cattle. Their 


A correspondent in Constantinople sends us 
this note of an experience worth putting on 
record. 

ot long ago an order came from 
the Turkish Government that on 
a certain day the foreign letter rate was 
to be raised. 

Forgetting that it was the day of the 
new rate, I had posted a rather impor¬ 
tant letter and under-stamped it. Three- 
quarters of an hour later I suddenly 
realised my mistake and wondered if the 
letter could be rescued. Returning to 
the office, I inquired whether anything 
could be done. 1 

A postman who was gathering up a 
large pile of letters proceeded to look 
through them, but without success. 
Then one of the assistants said, “ Try 
the sorting-office.” I entered a large 
and rather gloomy hall on the ground 


contribution to human welfare is small, 
for at most Montana can take over only 
8000 new horses a year, which is far 
below the rate at which the wild ones 
have been increasing. 

So the State has decided on a 
tragically drastic measure. The horses 
are to be rounded up wholesale. Any 
which bears a mark proving it to be 
private property will be restored to its 
owner. But these are a small propor¬ 
tion ; the bulk of the four' hundred 
thousand are. wild and ownerless, and 
they must be killed. They are to be 
destroyed and their flesh sold to those 
who eat horseflesh, while their hides 
wall be converted into leather. 


floor, flanked by a row of little box- 
offices. Applying at one of these in 
French, I was answered in quite good 
English. " Come along with me,” said 
the man inside, and he led me up many 
stairs to the upper part of the big, 
rambling building, where another Turk 
was sorting letters. After more ex¬ 
planations all three of us began searching 
through a pile of letters, and finally I 
recognised mine. My English-speaking 
guide asked me for the extra piastres, 
took me down again to the bottom of the 
building, got me. the extra stamp, 
stamped the letter with the postmark 
and posted it, and ended up by shaking 
hands as if we had known each other 
•for years. 

Where else would a Post Office take so 
much trouble for a man who had dis¬ 
obeyed the regulations ? 


There has never been an incident like 
this before in all the long history of the 
partnership between man and the horse. 
Ancient men who were hunters lived 
largely on horseflesh captured in pitfalls 
or shot with flint-tipped arrows, but 
they had no such herds as these. 

It is a sad and amazing story, but is 
the outcome of that terrible law of 
Nature that multiplication must be 
governed by competition. There is no 
type of animal which, if left to increase 
unchallenged, would not in time cover 
the Earth and starve every other form 
of life. It is for the greatest good of 
the greatest number that the numbers 
of wild creatures must be kept down. 


A TALE OF JADE 

THE YOUNG MAN WITH 
THE OLD CASTLE 

What Happened at a Meeting 
in Hungary After the War 

THE PRECIOUS STONE IN 
THE FOREST 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

It is refreshing to hear of somebody recover¬ 
ing from the ruins of the war, and we gladly 
print this story from our correspondent in 
Hungary. 

It is in Hungary that this wonderful 
thing happened, or, rather, in what used 
to be Hungary before the war, for it 
has now become a part of Austria. 

A young man, brought up with the 
expectation of being enormously rich, 
returned badly wounded from the war 
to find that all his fortune had melted 
away. Nothing was left him but the 
fine old twelfth-century castle in which 
he had been born, and some forest land 
which was very beautiful but could not 
be turned into money. 

Fighting Against Odds 

The young man did not mind poverty 
for himself, bi.it he had many people 
dependent on him, and often he was 
hard put to it to make ends meet. 
But he struggled on, fighting gallantly 
against odds, but getting poorer and 
more desperate every year. Then one 
day he had an inspiration. A young 
English officer called on him, and as the 
two sat and smoked together the Hun¬ 
garian held out his cigarette-holder. 

“ Look,” he said; ” this was made 
out of a stone picked up in. my woods. 
What do you think of it ? ” 

” Why, it is jade ! ” the Englishman 
exclaimed ; and the Hungarian replied : 

“ A kind of jade, yes. It is not quite 
so hard as the usual kind, but that 
makes it easier to work. There -is an 
old man down in our village who is 
rather good at carving things out'of it.” 

Tasking Things Over 

The'Englishman was interested. He, 
too, was at a loose end, and he had a 
little money to invest; and a friend had 
a little more. So the three came to¬ 
gether and. talked things over. They 
decided to form a company. They 
bought a few tools and some machinery, 
and installed two workmen in a disused 
mill that had steam powder, and set the 
old village carver over them. Two 
other men went digging and quarrying, 
and one of the Englishmen, who was 
good at drawing, made designs for 
vases, ash-trays, and so on. 

As the men grew more skilful, beauti¬ 
fully carved dragons and little squatting 
Buddhas appeared ; and at last one of 
the Englishmen set off for England with 
a collection of their wares, which he 
showed to the big shops. They were 
snapped up at once, and orders given 
for more. 

Prospect of Wealth Ahead 

After that it was comparatively plain 
sailing. More tools were bought and 
more workmen engaged, so that now 
there are eight men in the shops.and 
four quarrying in the woods. And, 
though it cannot be said that the three 
who so bravely ventured all they had 
in this enterprise eighteen months ago 
are scooping up gold in shovelfuls, they 
see a very fair prospect of wealth ahead ; 
and the young Hungarian is very thank¬ 
ful that he never felt tempted to sell the 
woods in which he has chanted to pick 
up the beginnings of a fortune. 


A BOAT FROM THE SEINE TO THE THAMES 



The amphibian aircraft passing over Hammersmith Bridge 



The pilots leaving their aircraft For a boat 

It is proposed to start an air service between London and Paris, which shall use the Rivers 
Thames and Seine as starting and landing places. That the scheme js practicable has been 
proved by the actual flight of an amphibian craft, shown in the pictures on its arrival in 
the Thames from the Seine 
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MUSICAL PICTURES 
OF NOAH’S ARK 

ITALIAN COMPOSER’S 
FINE WORK 

Vittorio Rieti and His 
Wonderful Triumph of Sound 

BIBLE STORY IN A NEW 
SETTING 

Our good friend Miss Betty Goodden has 
been to Prague to hear the wonderful Noah's 
Ark musical pictures, and she sends us this 
description to make us long to hear it, too. 

As an artist paints pictures with his 
brush, as poets make pictures out of 
words, so the clever musician can make 
pictures with sounds. 

This is what the young Italian com¬ 
poser Vittorio Rieti did when he com¬ 
posed the Noah's Ark suite. Everybody, 
of course, knows the story of Noah and 
the Ark, and this musical setting of it is 
divided into five' parts : the Prelude 
and the entry into the Ark ; the Deluge; 
the scenes in the Ark; the animals 
leaving; and the Rainbow. 

The Prelude 

The Prelude starts with a large and 
broadly expressive melody written for 
the double basses, and is expressive 
of God’s disapproval of the state of the 
world. Later we hear the different birds, 
beasts, and insects going into the Ark. 
Piccolos are used for the tiny birds, and 
oboes and clarinets for the larger birds. 
Then we hear a little creepy pattern 
for the upper strings of the violin. (Two 
little centipedes going in, no doubt.) 

All sorts of instruments are used to 
picture the birds and beasts, and at the 
end of the Prelude ' comes an almost 
frightening melody for the bass tuba ; 
this is where the two giants come into 
the story, though they do not come into 
the Ark itself, being too big. 

The Deluge 

The Deluge is a wonderful musical 
picture of the Ark itself, and we hear the 
incessant patter of rain on the roof 
represented by the piano, while the rest 
of the orchestra is made to express the 
slowly rising flood ; we get the feeling 
of floating on the waters. The Deluge 
ends with a very sad solo for the clarinet, 
expressing the outer desolation. 

Next we come to scenes inside the 
Ark, and here the fun begins, for we 
hear the Lancers being danced by 
elephants, lions, and bears. You would 
think the sides of the Ark would col¬ 
lapse. A weasel hurries away scared, 
and other smaller animals join him and 
continue their dance on the third storey. 
Up there the snakes were evidently 
enjoying a nap, for a rustling takes place 
when the weasels make their appearance. 

Flamingoes and peacocks are mean¬ 
while executing the prettiest of waltzes 
on the second storey. The piccolos and 
the flutes become very busy; tomtits, 
canaries, and bullfinches are twittering 
and turning, and the music twiddles and 
thrills in accompaniment. The tumult 
below goes on, and a few sharp blasts 
from the trombones close the scene. 

The Thanksgiving 

Now the animals prepare to leave the 
Ark, and the melody of the Prelude is 
heard again. The dove is sent forth, 
with a beautiful duet for cellos and 
flutes. Now comes a return of the 
melody in the Prelude, then the won¬ 
derful music which describes the Rain¬ 
bow set in the clouds ; then a mighty 
Hymn of Praise as the grand procession 
of the animals leaves the Ark. They 
contemplate the splendour of the Rain¬ 
bow above Mount Ararat, and wonderful 
is the music of their thanksgiving. 

Now the 1 brass instruments take up 
the theme, and from this point the whole 
orchestra shrills higher and even higher. 
Finally the end is brought about by the 
drums, which give out the original 
melody of the Prelude again, and this 
brings"the pictures to a magnificent and 
dignified ending. 


THE GREEN LINE 

What it Has to Do With 
Wireless? 

CLEARING UP A MYSTERY 

Strange it is, but true, that the 
Northern Lights which flash in Arctic 
skies and are so seldom seen by most 
of us, should hold a secret which may be 
of value and importance to the whole 
world ! Yet so it is. 

Those dazzling flashes of puiple, green, 
and rosy light have long fascinated the 
scientific man, not for their beauty, but 
because of the mystery of their origin ; 
and for years the light has been ex¬ 
amined with all the instruments at 
the command of science. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Gathered by 




New York City has over 12,000 
electric signs with over a million lamps 
to light them. 

The number of licensed motors in this 
country in March, 1922, was 669,530. 
I11 March, 1925, it was 1,094,534. 

The United States still has about 
5000 buffalo, 8000 moose, 52,000 elk, 
8000 antelope, and 7000 mountain goats. 

To aid a professor in his study of in¬ 
somnia six University of Chicago stu¬ 
dents voluntarily remained awake for 
115 consecutive hours. 


These instruments, much the same as 
those which enable the astronomer, by 
examining the light from stars, to say 
what gases are flaming in those distant 
spheres, proclaim also, though not with 


There is No Colour in the 
Peacock’s Tail 

e try to understand the world 
little by little. Sir Isaac 
Newton spends his life in thinking 
of it all, and feels at the end that 
he has been like a child picking up 
a few pebbles by the seashore while 
the great ocean of knowledge lay 
undiscovered all about him. 

|_Jere let us pick up another 
pebble from the shore. It 
will be a surprising one to those who 
have not come upon it yet. It is 
not easy to believe that there is no 
colour in the peacock’s tail; it is 
easy to laugh at the man who asks 
us to believe a stupid thing like that. 
But he is not stupid ; he is the 
man who knows. There is no 
colour in the peacock's tail ! 

My Magazine for August, now on 
sale everywhere, has an interesting 
article on this great optical illusion 
of Mother Nature. 


certainty, what gases there are in the 
upper air. Electric particles shot out 
from the Sun plunge into the gases and 
impart to them their fiery glow. 

For long one of these gases has re¬ 
mained a mystery. Its presence in the 
upper air was notified by the auroral 
glories, because when their light was 
spread out by the astronomer's instru¬ 
ments a strange green line always 
appeared. The green line was always 
there. It was there and nowhere else. 
No star’s light ever showed it. No 
flaming gas or any other white-hot 
substance which could be examined in 
the laboratories ever displayed it. It 
was the aurora’s own peculiar line, and 
the aurora’s secret. 

Quite lately it has been produced and 
made to show itself experimentally in 
a laboratory at Toronto. Professor 
MacLennan and Dr. Shrum got it out of a 
mixture of electrified oxygen and helium. 

Oxygen and Helium in the Air 

What does that mean ? It means, 
roughly, that there must be very thin 
oxygen together with helium on the thin 
borders of the atmosphere where the 
auroral green ray is born when the Sun's 
electric particles set up their bombard¬ 
ment. The green line strengthens when 
more helium is added to the thin 
oxygen. Therefore where the Northern 
Lights sparkle there is perhaps thirty 
times as much helium as oxygen. 

What does this knowledge matter to 
the people of the world ? It matters 
because it shows how the sunlight may 
set up electric currents in the upper air, 
making it possible for wireless waves to 
travel round the world. It matters be¬ 
cause it will tell the wireless men why there 
is a difference in the way the waves travel 
by night or by day, and they will eventu¬ 
ally learn the best wave-length, to use. 


Travels of a Cat 

The ship’s cat of a Royal Mail Steam 
Packet liner has now travelled over a 
hundred thousand miles. 

The Coal Slump 

The output of British coal fell by 
nine million tons last year, and the 
exports by nearly 19 million tons. 

£1000 a Day 

Subscriptions toward rebuilding Mid¬ 
dlesex Hospital have been averaging 
^1000 a day. 

Canada’s Map 

To perfect her map system Canada is 
photographing 40,000 square miles of 
territory every year from the air. 

To Ring Again 

The historic bells of Carlisle, silent for 
180 years, are being refitted and tuned, 
and will shortly be rung again. 

I Not Enough Education 

! An educational conference in New 
Zealand has strongly recommended the 
Government to raise the age for leaving 
school to 16. 

Coldest Midsummer for 50 Years 

The temperature at Kew on Midsum¬ 
mer Day was only 54 degrees, the lowest 
reading for the time of the year for 
50 years. 

The Kangaroo Displaces the Lion 

Australia is henceforward to use the 
Commonwealth. arms (a kangaroo) in¬ 
stead of the Royal arms (a lion) on all 
Government publications. 

The Passing of the Clay Pipe 

An Aldershot manufacturer who used 
to make 7000 clay pipes a week has just 
gone out of business because clay pipes 
are out of date. 

Water from an Underground Lake 

Experts state that an underground 
lake of pure water in Nottinghamshire 
is capable of supplying Mansfield with 
an abundance of water for many years. 

A Big Industry 

The printing industry now employs 
250,000 people and pays over 50 millions 
a year in wages, while 80 per cent of the 
machines are British made. 

Wedding of Robinsons 

At a wedding in a northern town not 
long ago the bride and bridegroom and 
everyone taking part, except the clergy¬ 
man, were named Robinson. 

The Speed Craze 

Tenders have been asked for a new 
lift in the Washington Monument, to 
travel at 250 feet a minute. The old 
lift had a speed of 100 feet a minute. 

The Safety Tram 

The exit doors on the new Chicago 
tramcars will not open until the car 
comes to a dead stop, and the cars can¬ 
not start again until the doors are shut. 

The Brave Lark 

A skylark which built her nest in the 
station embankment at The Hague is 
now bringing up her young ones three 
yards from a railway line over which a 
hundred trains pass every day. 

Peace Work Instead of War 

The Swedish Parliament has recog¬ 
nised ethical objectors to war, as w*ell as 
religious objectors. They are to be 
allowed to do " constructive peace 
work ” instead of military training. 

The Beloved Lord Mayor 

Lord Mayor Treloar’s Hospital at 
Alton lias just unveiled a bust to the 
memory of Sir William Treloar, who 
founded the hospital and gave the best 
part of his life to help crippled children. 



A GAME WITH THE 
WHALE 

A Little Gun that Does 
Not Hurt Him 

STAMPING THE LORD 0 F 
THE SEA 

As the C.N. has already announced. 
Captain Scott’s old ship Discovery is 
now setting out on a voyage which is to 
be in some way compared with the 
famous Challenger Expedition. 

Unlike the voyage which the heroic 
Antarctic explorer made in her, this one 
is not undertaken for exploration, though 
it will be sailed in Antarctic waters ; 
the purpose of the voyage is to seek 
information about the oceanic con¬ 
ditions of life in those' seas, especially 
as regards whales. 

A great deal of the information sought 
will deal with ocean depths and tem¬ 
peratures and the smaller marine life 
of the seas which the whales inhabit, 
but much remains to be found of the 
life story and wanderings of the Southern 
Ocean whales. 

It is therefore intended to try to 
mark whales that are sighted by the 
Discovery, so that when they are after¬ 
wards seen or captured they may be 
recognised, and knowledge obtained of 
the migrations they make in the course 
of their lives. 

What the Stamp is Like 

A small harpoon gun is carried with 
the Discovery which can fire something 
resembling a silver-plated drawing-pin, 
the head of which is numbered and bears 
a small inscription offering a reward. 
The pins will be fired at the whales, and 
should stick in them, though the greatest 
precautions have been taken to ensure 
that the operation will be quite painless. 
The whale’s skin is thick and very 
tough, and the drawing-pin will not 
penetrate it; the whale" will feel it as 
little as if a fly had settled on its side. 

These drawing-pins will mark the 
whales as with a rubber stamp, and 
posters and leaflets are being sent to all 
the whaling stations of the world with 
instructions for the return of the marks 
when they are found on a whale, to¬ 
gether with information concerning the 
date and place where it was found. 


A CAUSE THE C.N. LOVES 
Who Will Help It? 

We are sorry to hear of one such 
enterprise that is not getting the support 
it needs just now—the Shaftesbury 
Homes and the Arethusa Training Ship. 
The C.N. believes in its good work. 

This institution, bearing an honoured 
name, supports seven country and 
London homes for boys and girls taken 
from a state of poverty, and a training 
ship anchored off Greenkithe. There 
is accommodation for 900 boys and 280 
girls. Through the schools, training de¬ 
partments, and the ship over 25,000 
boys and girls have passed. Of the boys 
6500 have -entered the Mercantile 
Marine, 3000 the Navy, and 2000 the 
Army. A thousand have been helped 
to emigrate, and the remainder have 
been trained for trades and civil em¬ 
ployment. The girls are trained for 
household duties. 

One would think there could be no 
doubt about the support of such a fine 
enterprise, but the Committee finds 
that unless a fund of -£25,000 can be 
raised some part of the work must be 
curtailed. Already £10,000 has been 
given, but the rest is not yet forth¬ 
coming. It is a cause that deserves 
support on account of an honourable 
past, an efficient present, and much 
needed future usefulness, - 
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HUNTING AT ITS 
BEST 

WHERE THE CAMERA IS 
BETTER THAN A GUN 

The Wildebeest that Forgot 
His Manners 

A RARE VISION OF WILD LIFE 

From the Boy Scout Q.H.Q. 

In his handbook on Scouting for Boys 
the Chief Scout writes that the fun of 
big game hunting lies not in the killing 
of the animals but in stalking them to 
their haunts and observing them at 
close quarters. A camera is a better 
weapon than the rifle with which to 
attack them—provided, of course, that 
they do not attack you. 

The ist Barberton Boy Scouts were 
last year lucky enough to be able to 
put the Chief Scout's advice into practice 
in the Sabie Reserve in South Africa. 
The Scoutmaster describes this Reserve 
as “ a . Paradise - where the graceful 
forms and interesting habits of the wild 
creatures may be observed under ideal 
conditions.” 

In Ghostlike Silence 

The Majulu River, a tributary of the 
Crocodile River, dries up in winter with 
the exception of a few small shallow 
pools formed through a bar of rock 
forcing up the water which has perco¬ 
lated under the surface. 

To the banks of these pools, situated 
amid most lovely surroundings of trees, 
undergrowth, and grassy glades, came 
the Barberton Troop of Scouts with 
their Scoutmaster last summer. Con¬ 
cealing themselves behind bush screens 
at the top of the right bank above the 
pools they waited anxiously for what 
might happen. - 

4t For a while,” writes the Scout¬ 
master, *' not an animal was to be seen. 
Then in ghostlike silence a wart-hog 
came slowly walking down a glade fif¬ 
teen yards to the left of where we were 
stationed. When he got abreast of the 
screen he halted and listened. A fero¬ 
cious creature lie looked, with■ tusks 
curving upwards from his jaws agleam 
in the sunlight, and big warts protruding 
from either side of his grizzled face. 

At the Pools 

“ He w T as evidently suspicious that 
something was in the neighbourhood, 
for he swung round and, with tail 
erect and the tuft at the end bent for¬ 
ward over his back, trotted out of sight. 
Presently lie came back again; this 
time his suspicions were allayed, for 
after pausing for a few moments he 
went down to the water. 

“ The forms of many animals now 
appeared in the bush on the far side of 
the spruit. A troop of sable antelopes, 
with a magnificent bull well in front, 
emerged from the trees and, stopping 
often to listen and look, came down 
through the reeds to the pools. Numbers 
of wildebeest, zebras, impalas, and 
waterbuck bulls followed, and mingled 
with them were reddish-grey wart-hogs. 

A Unique Vision 

” In a brief space the sand and rocks 
were covered with an ever-shifting crowd 
of game. One young wildebeest evidently 
forgot his manners and annoyed a zebra 
by passing too close behind him. With 
a squeal of rage or reproof the zebra 
heaved his hindquarters up and dealt 
the offender a resounding kick. 

” Gradually, as their thirst was 
quenched, the game returned to their 
haunts in the bush and the spruit became 
empty again. Viewed from a distance 
of 40 to,50 yards the scene furnished a 
unique vision of wild life.” 

The Barberton Scouts have seen what 
few people have the chance of seeing, 
and in tlieir minds they have happy 
memories of wild animals at home, 
coupled with no regrets at having 
slaughtered any of God’s creatures. 


A GREAT HOPE 

Gan Children be Saved 
from Tuberculosis? 

NEW VACCINATION IDEA 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

No treatment has yet been found which 
will without fail cure tuberculosis, but 
an announcement that carries with it the 
name of Dr. Albert Calmette, of the 
Pasteur Institute, gives a hope that 
the generations of children yet unborn 
may be vaccinated against it as we can 
now be vaccinated against smallpox. 

Dr. Calmette makes no claim that his 
vaccine will cure tuberculosis, but he has 
tested it on a number of children whose 
fathers or mothers had suffered from 
the disease, and on infants who, owing 
to the unhappy poverty in which so 
many dwell, had to live in sunless streets 
and alleys or in crowded : tenements 
where they have neither enough sunlight 
nor enough clean air. Many of these 
infants might have been expected to 
show signs, after their first year of 
life, of having in them the first seeds of 
tuberculosis. Treated by Dr. Calmette’s 
method ~ of vaccination, such children 
have escaped. The . experiments have ] 
been going on. now for about three years, 
and not one of the 2200 vaccinated 
against tuberculosis has had it. 

Attempt to Aid Nature 

This method of Dr. Calmette, though 
it must be much farther tried before it 
can be pronounced an unfailing preven¬ 
tive, seems to be a very hopeful attempt 
to aid Nature in what she herself does 
to prevent- us all from succumbing to 
this disease. 

In practically every living European 
person the germ of tuberculosis has quite 
early in life found a temporary lodg¬ 
ment. But in the greater number of 
people the body itself has resisted the 
invading germ, has set up its own de¬ 
fences, and has arrived at what is de¬ 
scribed as a state of immunity against 
future attacks. That is what happens 
in healthy people. In others less for¬ 
tunate or less resistant the immunity 
defences are not strong enough. The 
victim succumbs. 

Dr. Calmette aims at strengthening 
the resisting powers of infants at the 
earliest practicable moment in their 
lives. He has himself been a student of 
tuberculosis for many years. During 
the last few years he has more than once 
tried the experiment of inoculating him¬ 
self with the tuberculosis bacillus. His 
devotion and knowledge, therefore, make 
anything he does worthy of attention. 

WHAT BUSINESS IS FOR 
A Fine Lead from the Engineers 

When the British Institution of Civil 
-Engineers w r as founded about one 
hundred years ago, engineering was de¬ 
fined as “ the art of directing the great 
sources of power in Nature for the use 
and convenience of man.” 

This was a good definition, but eighty 
thousand representative engineers in the 
United States have improved upon it 
by embodying these words in the con¬ 
stitution of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies: 

" As service to others is the expression 
of the highest motive to which men re¬ 
spond, and as duty to contribute to the 
public welfare demands the best efforts 
men can put forth, now, therefore, the 
engineering societies of America realise a 
long cherished ideal—a comprehensive 
organisation dedicated to the service of 
the community. State, and nation.” 

What is this^inspiring paragraph but 
the Golden Rule of conduct applied to 
business ? It is surely one of the things 
the C.N. should put on record. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer-all the questions sent in. 

Is Caucasia in Europe or Asia? 

Caucasia is a general name for the 
Caucasus region in Europe. 

What is the Meaning of Metanoia? 

This is a Greek word and means after¬ 
thought or repentance. 

What is the Origin of the Saying Raining 
Cats and Dogs ? 

This is said to be a perversion of cata- 
dupe, an old word for a waterfall. 

What is the Name of the American 
Three-toed Sloth? 

The native name is ai, and the scientific 
name Bradypus tridactylus. 

Which isthe HighestTableland in Europe? 

That of southern Norway, which averages 
about 4000 feet. The,tableland of central 
Spain averages 2000 feet. 

Was St. George Killed by the Dragon? 

In the legend he conquered the dragon 
and was not slain by it. He is said to- have 
died a Christian martyr in Nicomedia in 303. 
What Force Makes an Engine Rounding a 

Curve Tend to Fly Off at a Tangent? 

Centrifugal < force. : The word means 
flying from the centre, but centrifugal force 
is not really a flying outward from the centre 
of the circle,. but a flying in a straight line 
tangential to the circle. 

When Were Handkerchiefs First Used ? 

They were used by - the Anglo - Saxons 
during the Middle Ages. Laced hand¬ 
kerchiefs came into fashion in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Can a Magnet Lose Its Magnetism ? 

Yes ; a steel magnet loses its magnetism 
if knocked about or otherwise roughly used. 
It also loses its magnetism if raised to a 
bright red heat. Vibration destroys mag- 
-netism in annealed soft iron. 

Why Does Milk Boil Over? 

Because the bubbles of water-gas trying 
to escape are imprisoned by the skin of 
protein that forms on top and lifts it up. 
If we stir the milk the gas escapes and the 
milk does not boil over so easily. 

What are the Islands in the Red Sea? 

There are very many islands in the Red 
Sea including Ashrafi, Gimsah, Juba 1 , 
Toal, Shadwan, Gumagli, Jeftun, Titan, 
Sanafir, Barahkah, at the Sinai end, and 
the Suakin Archipelago at the other end. 
The total probably runs into hundreds. 

Can a Person Sing lying Down? 

It is difficult, but in Puccini’s opera La 
Tosca, Madame Jeritza, who takes the 
part of Tosca and is pushed down by the 
villain, Scarpia, makes a practice of singing 
the aria Vissi d’Arte while lying prone on 
the stage. This, however, is unique. 
Other artistes have risen to sing the aria.' 

What is Grape-Fruit? 

Grape-fruit, or pomelo, is the largest of the 
citrous fruits and is an improved form of 
shaddock, a native of the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago and South Sea Islands. It is bitter 
and sour, and weighs sometimes from ten 
to twenty pounds. The grape-fruits that 
reach England, however, have been de¬ 
veloped by cultivation and are smooth 
skinned, much smaller, and not bitter. 

How Fast Does the Blood Circulate 
Round the Body? 

The blood makes the complete circuit, 
that is, for example, it passes from the 
jugular vein down through the right side 
of the heart, the lungs, the left side of the 
Heart, up through the arteries of the head 
and neck, and so back to the jugular vein, 
in 23 seconds. In a horse it takes 30 
seconds, in a dog 15 to 17 seconds, in a goat 
14, and in a rabbit 8. 

Why are the Edges of Ledgers Coloured ? 

At the end of the ifith and beginning of 
the 19th century not only ledgers, hut 
ordinary books also, had their edges 
marbled, as it is called. Later on gilt took 
the place of marbling for ordinary books, 
but account books are still decorated in 
this way, which is now only a custom.' 
The idea originally was purely decoration 
and finish. Colours in powder form are 
sprinkled on a mucilage bath and the 
edges of the book dipped in. 

How are Cleistogamous Flowers 
Pollinated ? 

Cleistogamous flowers are those which 
remain closed during the process of pollina¬ 
tion and fertilisation. The word means 
“shut-in fertilisation” and the flowers 
fertilise themselves, the pollen from the 
stamens being shed on the stigma of the 
saro£ flower. The violet, in addition to its 
shovvy flowers, which rarely develop, seed, 
has small inconspicuous flowers which are. 
cleistogamous and produce abundant seed. 


VENUS NEAR THE 
CRESCENT MOON 

BRILLIANT OBJECT IN 
THE TWILIGHT SKY 

Eclipse of the Sun in the 
Southern Hemisphere 

SATELLITE CROSSES THE 
DISC OF JUPITER 

Next Wednesday evening Venus will 
appear very close to the thin crescent 
of the Moon, which- in the sunset glow 
will, if fine, produce a charming picture. 

The Moon will be only two days old, 
and therefore low down, near where the 
Sun has set, a little to the left, and 
occupying at nine-thirty almost exactly 
the place the Sun did an hour before. 

Then Venus may be seen between 
four and five times the Moon’s widtli 
away to the left of, and slightly above, 

1 the lunar crescent, a brilliant object, but 
much dimmed by the bright twilight. 
Mercury will also be near by, being 
about twice the Moon’s diameter away 
to the left of Venus. Mars, too, is not 



Where the Sun’s annular eclipse will be seen 


far off, and may be faintly detected a 
little way to the right of, and below, the 
Moon. But field-glasses are almost * 
necessary to detect Mars, and Mercury, 
too, so soon after sunset. Between 9.20 
and 9.50 o’clock offers the best chance 
of seeing either of these worlds. 

There is yet another world apparently 
in the vicinity of this quartette ; this is 
Neptune with his moon Triton. They 
appear very close to our satellite, but are 
actually 2850 million miles away, and only ’ 
to be seen with powerful telescopic aid. 

This charming crescent Moon will have 
been, but two days before, exactly 
between our Earth and the Sun, pro¬ 
ducing, in consequence, an eclipse of the 
Sun. Unfortunately for us, this will be 
observable only from the south-east of 
the Pacific Ocean, It will, however, be 
but an annular eclipse; that is, the 
Moon will not quite cover the Sun at 
the time of central eclipse, but will leave 
a fine ring of the Sun exposed. 

Moon at Her Farthest 

This is because the Moon is at her 
farthest from us, in Apogee, and 
252,000 miles away, when the eclipse 
takes place. She will then be 30,000 
miles farther off than when at her 
nearest, so appearing smaller. 

There will be another eclipse on 
Thursday evening, when Ganymede, the 
third and largest of Jupiter’s moons, will 
do its best to hide Jupiter from us. This 
will occur between Thursday midnight 
and 1 a.m. Friday morning. But as 
Ganymede has a diameter of only 
3550 miles, while Jupiter’s is 88,700 miles 
from side.to side, Ganymede will succeed 
in hiding but a very small part. • She will 
be seen in a telescope to pass across 
the great globe of Jupiter. 

This is .precisely what would happen 
to our Moon and the Earth in next 
Monday’s eclipse of the Sun if the event. 
were observed from. Venus or Mercury. 
Then the Earth would appear through 
a telescope as a great, bright disc, as 
Jupiter does to us, and across this 
would pass the disc of our Moon. 

Very often the dark spot of the 
satellite’s shadow can be seen accom¬ 
panying its bright disc in transit across 
Jupiter, The same could be seen on our-. 
Earth’s disc, if next week’s eclipse had * 
been total instead of annular. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening, Mercury, 
Venus, and Mars in the north-west ; Saturn, 
south-west; and Jupiter in the south-east 
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COPPER MOUNTAIN 

Adventurous Days Set down by 

Among the Eskimos ® John Hatden 


of entrance to an Arctic house, for 
not 'only can the wind not blow 
directly into the room, but, as the 
cold air comes from below, it cannot 
displace the lighter warm air except 
as the warm air flows out through 
the Ventilator in the roof." 


CHAPTER 23 

Marooned 

•T*iiERE was not a moment to be lost. 
* Shouting directions sharply to 
the boys, Ole, with their help, got 
the tent and their camping gear 
away from the rapidly widening 
crack in the ice under their feet. 

" Which way ? " cried Tom, be¬ 
wildered with sleep, his arms full of 
sleeping rugs and skins. 

Ole indicated the place * where 
the dogs were tethered. This was 
the seaward side, and Ole knew it, 
but he knew that there was no time 
to get the frightened dogs safely 
across the crack to the land-fast ice, 
and. that if he did not' join them 
they would be lost.’ 

The craclc in the ice widened 
till there were six feet of open water 
between it and the ice from which 
they had come. 

" Whew ! What a wind ! " ex¬ 
claimed Tom, as he struggled to 
hold down the flapping. tent, now 
on the ground where it had been 
thrown. 

" That is the cause of our trouble, 
I imagine," said Timothy. “ The 
wind is blowing hard from the north¬ 
west, and the ice is breaking up 
again. Don’t you think so, Ole ? " 

Oleson nodded. 

" More disaster caused by wind ! ’’ 
he said with disgust. " Probably 
more icebergs have been blown 
down from the north, and crashing 
against the ice farther up have 
broken us loose. I imagine we’re 
on a floating island of ice. I won¬ 
der how thick it is, and how fast 
the current is underneath. Well, 
we’re not dead, yet." 

" That was a . narrow escape, 
though ! Whew ! " said Tom, 
watching the lead of water grow 
wider. 

“The wind is driving us south—- 
that means toward the open sea," 
said Ole. “ We may as well face it, 
boys. We’re marooned on this 
floating island till it sees fit to join 
up with another and let us off." 

“ Are wc likely to have another 
split ? " asked Timothy. 

“ I suppose we arc, if we have 
another storm,” said Ole ; “ -but so 
long as we float in a fairly quiet sea 
we’re safe. Except for the edges," 
he added. “ I should judge that 
round the edges of this floe arc 
many smaller pieces of old ice 
joined insecurely to us by thin 
young ice." 

" So the idea is not to get too 
gay round the edges of our raft, is 
that it ? " remarked Tom. 

“ Yes," answered the Scandi¬ 
navian. “ And what we must do 
now is to get camp pitched right in 
the middle of this floe." 

By the time the camp was 
pitched and breakfast eaten the 
morning was well advanced. While 
breakfasting the boys had fixed 
their eyes on special peaks of the 
ice mountains to tlieir right,, and 
were surprised to see how swiftly 
these moved by. , 

“ We’re sailing along at a very re¬ 
spectable rate," remarked Timothy. 

“ It’s the combination of wind 
and current," said Ole. “ There’s 
nothing for it. We shall have to 
wait our luck.” 

After breakfast they explored the 
ice floe on which they were to spend 
their time. It proved to be larger 
than Ole had anticipated—about 
two miles across. By the smooth¬ 
ness of the hills on it Ole judged 
that it was several years old, for 
the summer heat melts down the 
jagged edges of newly-broken ice 
ito freeze again in more rounded 
forms. 

This was also of the greatest im¬ 
portance for their drinking water, 
for the outer surfaces of old ice 
yield water as pure and saltless as a 
brook.. Newly frozen sea ice is, of 
course, as salt as the water of which 
it is made/ 

“ I must confess that I think 
this is rather fun," said Tom, as he 


quenched his thirst by sucking 
pieces of top ice, “ if it were not 
for that frigid wind. It gets under 
the tent at night." 

"So I think," said Oleson. 
" We’ll make a snow house in the 
middle of the floe. Might as well 
be comfortable; we’ve nothing to 
do but wait." 

The boys, glad of something to do, 
got their snow knives and found a 
firm band of snow under an ice 
cliff. Then, with directions from 
Ole, they put up their first snow 
house. It took them about an hour 
and a half. It was twice as long 
as they would have taken had they 
keen really expert. 

Ole, as master of ceremonies, 
merely sat on the bank and 
watched. 

" Cut your snow into blocks the 
shape of dominoes,” he ordered. 
" Four inches thick, fifteen inches 
wide, and thirty inches long." 

" Exactly ? " asked Thomas inno¬ 
cently. 

Oleson only laughed. 

The blocks when cut were heavy, 
and the boys staggered with them 
to the place Ole indicated, a level 
part of the drift on a four-foot 
depth of snow. Ole had made an 
oval outline for a house about nine 
feet long, and the bo3*s set the 
blocks on edge round this like 
dominoes close together. 

" You must undercut with your 
knives on the inner sides of those 
blocks so that they will lean slightly 
inward,” advised Ole. 

• This the boys did, and found that 
the blocks froze to each other and 
to the snow beneath them, so that 
in a few minutes after they had 
been laid together they could not 
be moved apart without breaking. 

." The next tier the same way ? " 
asked Timothy. 

" You’d better get inside, Tom," 
said Ole. " Tim and I will bring 
you the blocks and you can build 
yourself in. The first step in the 
second tier is to cut one of your 
lower blocks diagonally, and put 
your first second tier block in the 
niche.” 

This was done. 

" Now build up spirally, inclining 
each tier slightly more inward than 
the tier below." 

The snow was so sticky that the 
edges did not slip, but rapidly froze 
into each other, and the dome- 
shaped house grew up round Tom, 
who worked inside, settling and 
snipping the blocks to make them 
fit. 

“ I should think we could have 
done this down - at home,” he 
remarked. " We used to have 
heavy snowstorms and the snow 
stayed on the ground for weeks." 

"You can build a snow house 
anywhere where you can make a 
good snow man,” assented Ole. 

“ Pity we didn’t know this at 
school,” Tom commented. 

As the last block of snow was put 
in the roof the boy was completely 
closed in, except for a small hole left 
for ventilation and the chinks 
between the blocks. These last 
Timothy filled with soft snow! 

" What now ? " Tom shouted at 
! the white walls ; but he felt liis 
voice did not penetrate, and as the 
silence and loneliness continued in 
his self-made prison he grew a trifle 
uncomfortable. 

" Oh well, I can always push my 
way out,” he thought, as he sat 
down to wait. 

A few moments later the snow 
beside him on the floor began to 
move, and a hand .was thrust up. 
It was uncanny, and Tom jumped 
nervously, Then the floor in that 
place fell away and Timothy’s head 
appeared. 

" Rescuing party ! ” he grinned. 
He had dug a tunnel through the 
under-drift, making a sort of trap¬ 
door entrance to the house. 

" This," Ole explained as he fob. 
lowed Timothy, " is the best sort 


" Now” for the bedding and stove, 
and the rest," exclaimed Tom. 
" Where is that lazy Eskimo ? " 

" He’s feeding the dogs,” an¬ 
swered Timothy. " I’ll go with you 
for a load." 

. The boys soon came back with 
the stove, w r hich Ole immediately 
lighted, intending that the roof 
should thaw. This it shortly did, 
without dripping, for the snow 
behind it soaked the water back 
into itself. But when the inner 
layer was wet Ole put out the stove 
again, and making a large tempor¬ 
ary hole in the roof, he allowed it 
to freeze. 

When the boys came back the 
second time, with a load of deer¬ 
skins, the inside of the house w*as 
coated with a glaze of ice, making 
it very strong. 

" Where shall w r e put the rugs, 
O master of the dwelling ? " asked 
Thomas. 

“ One layer on the floor, hair 
dow r n, another layer hail* up,” said 
Ole, lighting the stove again, for 
preparing dinner. " With those 
beneath us tonight w r e shall have 
perfect insulation, and the snow on 
winch we lie will remain, in spite of 
the heat from our bodies, as dry as 
the sands of the desert.” 

“ When the sands of the desert 
grow co-o-o-oldi ” sang Tom. " By 
the way, what about food ? If you 
can spare me from these affecting 
details of home-making,. I think I’ll 
go out and shoot a seal." 

“ Out with you, Nimrod ! " said 
Timothy absently. " Now*, if we 
only had a few pictures of ourselves 
as laughing children on the w’alls, 
our simple cottage w*ould be com¬ 
plete." 

• Ole w*as cutting up pieces of top 
ice to make tea water. 

" Did you tell the Eskimo to bring 
the dogs and sled up close to the 
house with the other gear ? " he 
asked. 

" Yes," answered Timothy, tak¬ 
ing off his coat, for the room w*as 
becoming w r arm. " He’ll be in in 
a minute." 

“ This floe is big enough now," 
continued Ole. "But we’d better 
keep close in." 

Timothy had taken out his note¬ 
book to write some diary entries. 

“ Adrift on an Arctic sea ! " he 
murmured aloud as he wrote. " All 
night. the wind howfled, and the 
tow'ering ice packs crashed and 
bashed and mashed and smashed 
each other with a noise like the 
battle of Ypres !—Pretty writing 
that ! " he. broke off, counting on 
Ole's admiration. He did not get 
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t. Unperturbed, Ole stirred the 
seal-meat stew*. 

" This evening," Timothy went' 
on, " drifting I know not whither, 
sitting on an ice floe, at the mercy 
of wdnd and wave,.-I take off my 
coat, rolling up my shirt sleeves to 
write this journal, hoping some kind 
friend may find it wdien I am gone.” 

CHAPTER 24 
Tom Does a Foolish Thing 

At this moment a large drop of 
** cold wnter struck him on the 
forehead. 

" I say, Ole," cried, Timothy, 
getting his friend's attention at last, 
for Ole had'been sunk in his ow r n 
more sombre thoughts. " This 
house is leaking. • I take my 
showier in the morning, not at 
night." 

" The walls are too thick," said 
Ole. “ If you go outside and pare 
off about two inches from the roof, 
the cold outside will penetrate to 
the inner surface and keep it 
frozen." 

Timothy pulled on his coat. 

" But I can’t reach the roof." 

" Walk up the outside. It will 
hold you. Many's the bear has 
w*alked right over a snow house 
with me inside, and I never knew* it 
till next day I found the tracks." 

As Timothy reached the door. 
Ole added, " Where's Tom ? " 

" Gone seal hunting," answered 
Timothy. " Didn't you hear him 
say ? " 

Ole dropped the piece of seal he 
was cutting. 

" No. I don't like him to go 
alone to the edge of the floe. He 
gets so keen on w ; hat he's doing he 
forgets to be cautious." 

" I 'll go to look for him," answered 
Timothy. 

" Don't bother with the house till 
you’ve found him," said Ole. He 
should have been back.by now*; it 
must be getting dark." 

Tom, meamvhilc, had had great 
luck wdth his hunting. 

Almost at once after leaving the 
house he had sighted a fat seal, 
lying on the edge of the floe. He 
had been able, by skirting low 
hummocks of snow*, to get within 
fifty feet of it before shooting, and 
then his bullet w*ent, as he supposed, 
clean through the brain. 

" Got him ! " shouted Tom, asdie 
threw down his gun and made a 
sprint for the seal before it should 
slide dow*n the sloping ice into the 
w*ater. " Pretty good for the 
amount of light there is t " 

Twilight w 7 as coming on. 

As he ran he felt a dipping of the 
ice under him and heard a crackling 
sound, but he did not stop. If he 
had he would have lost the seal, just 
slipping over the edge of the ice as 
he got there. 

It w*as a fat seal and heavy, and 
the boy had some difficulty in 
dragging it up on the surface un¬ 
aided, especially as the ice on which 
he stood seemed none too steady. 
Tom concentrated on' the work, 
how'ever, as w 7 as his habit, and w 7 as 
soon tying about the seal's' body 
the rope he had wdth him. 

Suddenly a shout from behind 
made him turn. 

Timothy w*as standing on the big 
; floe gesticulating frantically. 

| " He’s in an .aw’ful bother about 

; something ! " thought Tom, and 
j then he took in the cause. 

! Timothy was safe on the big floe, 

| but he, Tom, stood on a small piece 
j of ice not fifty yards square, sailing 
! serenely off in the swift current, 

I and between them a lead of ice-filled 
I w 7 ater widened tw*cnty feet and 
: more !. . 

j Darkness came swiftly down. 
There w*as no boat, Timothy, in a 
frenzy of despair, looked dow*n at 
something dark at his feet and 
picked it up. It was Tom’s gun ! 

Then the whole horror of the 
situation rushed over the elder 
brother. Tom was adrift, without 
even a gun, on a small piece of ice 
that would be carried rapidly aw*ay 
in the current. As he looked, the 
dim figure of his brother melted into 
the falling darkness and w 7 as lost. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

An Orator Statesman 

A bout a hundred years before 
Jesus was’bom there used 
to run about on a little island in 
the River Fibrenus, in Itaty, a 
child who showed such an apti¬ 
tude for learning that his father 
decided to move to Rome so 
that his boy might receive the 
advantage of the best teachers. 

He grew up, studied law, did 
a little fighting for the first and 
only time of his life during a 
civil war, and after continuing 
his law studies made his first 
speech as a pleader when 25. In 
this he was very bold in protest-, 
ing against the power of a 
dictator, and directly afterwards 
went off to Greece, stating that 
he w 7 as going for his health, 
though more likely he feared the 
resentment of the dictator. 

After two years’ travel in 
Greece and Asia Minor the } 7 oung 
man returned to Rome and at 
once gained great distinction as 
an orator. 

In those days, as in these, the 
ability to speak well and move 
men from the platform was the 
gate to high office in the State, 
and this young man, after filling 
with credit various minor posts 
was chosen for the most honour¬ 
able office his country could give. 

Those were troublous times. 
Men of all classes were discon¬ 
tented, and when a young noble 
and his associates formed a bold 
conspiracy it looked as though 
revolution wrould win the day. 
But the orator discovered the 
plans of the conspirators, de¬ 
nounced them in a series of 
brilliant orations, and nipped the 
revolution in the bud. It was a 
great triumph, and the man who 
had achieved it w*as styled the 
Father of his Country. . 

But he had made fierce and 
powerful enemies, and feeling 
it wiser to retire from Rome 
i he once more went to Greece, 
where he wrote many letters full 
of despair and lamentation. But 
his friends worked in his favour 
and he was recalled. Then he 
became governor of a province, 
and while there subdued some 
robber tribes, which led him to 
make himself rather ridiculous 
by claiming a Roman triumph 
like a great conqueror. 

Two famous military com¬ 
manders at this time began a 
civil w*ar, and the orator joined 
one of the generals, who eventu¬ 
al!) 7 lost. He feared for his life, 
but the victor pardoned him,. 
and he then retired from public 
life and wrote many famous 
philosophical w 7 orks. 

When the victorious general was 
murdered the orator again came 
into public life, but lie offended 
the powers who 
ruled, was sen¬ 
tenced to death, 
andw*as behead¬ 
ed by soldiers 
w h o followed 
him while he 
was trying to 
escape. Many 
of his waitings 
have come down to us. . Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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• c C7ie Woodlands and the IMieadows are Keeping Holiday 


DF MERRYMAN 

B ETTY was eating her cake in 
front of the looking-glass. 

“ Why do you do that ? ” asked 
her mother. 

“Well, it makes two cakes in¬ 
stead of one,” said Betty. 

□ 0 0 

Mountain Air is So Bracing 

Squeaked a mole underground, 
“ I’ll get ill 

. If my lungs with fresh air I don’t fill. 
Suffocation I fear, 

For it’s stuffy down here, 

So I’ll go up and sit on my hill! ” 
p 0 0 

The Race of Years 

“ J am three times as old as you, 
Harold,” said a father to'his 

son. 

“ Yes,” replied Harold, “ but 
some day you will be only twice 
as old.” 

How old were they ? And in 
how* many years did Harold’s 
statement come true ? - 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 

W« y does a spoon in a cup of 
tea resemble the Children’s 
Newspaper ? 

Because it is in tea resting 
(interesting). 

o 0 0 

Caught 

A eoy placed four matches on the 
table like this; 

I i II 

i 2 3 4 

Then he called his sister and 
asked her to test her eyesight by 
saying which pair of lines was 
farthest apart. 

After gazing earnestly at the 
matches for some time she said 
that she thought 3 and 4 were 
farther apart than the others. 

But her teasing brother said that 
she was wrong. Obviously l and 4 
are farthest apart! 

000 
Do You Live at Leamington ? 
'JTiere is some doubt about the 
origin of this name, but the 
most likely derivation is from 
leom, a flash, when the name would 
mean the town on the River Leam, 
or the river that was like a flash or 
gleam. It. may, however, be from 
the Old English learn, mud, when it 
would be the town on the muddy 
river. Some authorities think Lea¬ 
mington means the town of Leofman, 
a common personal name. 

H 0 • 0 

The Fish that Loved the Lake 
“ T H1S * s an excellent lake for 
carp, is it not ? ” 

“ ft is. For a week I have been 
fishing and have not been able to 
persuade one to leave it.” 

□ 0 • 

A Picture Puzzle 


/ 



j 1= 



Yl LETTERS pi 



j i. iiiM 

~1 1 


When the names of the' objects 
shown in this sketch have 
been discovered, two consecutive 
letters from each name will spell 
the name of a country. ; Can you 
find out what it is ? 

Solution next week 

0 0 B 

Why is an author more free than 
a king ? 

Because he can choose his own 
subjects. 


W HAT is the difference between a 
dishonest milkman and a 
swallow ? 

One skims the milk, and the 
other skims the water. 

000 


Nightmare 



T^ie Ink-bottle, one afternoon, 
Lay stretched out in a doze, 
But presently he gave a cry 
And with a start arose. 

“ There is -a question,” he com¬ 
plained, 

“ Which ties my mind in knots— 
Why is it, when I go to sleep, 
ralways dream of blots ? ” 

0 0 0 
The Missing Letter 

gY adding one vowel in fourteen 
different places in the string 
of letters below a sentence will be 
found : 

LKWITHHNURTTHSETWHMY 
UWEYURWNHNUR 
Can you find out what it is ? 

Solution next week 
0 0 0 

Why is a slow-travelling horse im¬ 
proved by being tied to a post ? 
Because he is made fast. 

0 0 □ 

Daddy Listens 

]\J i n n i e is four years ol d. She has 
been taken to the country for 
the first time. Everything is a 
delight for her there. She goes to 
bed with the window wide open; 
a blackcap sings on a rose bush 
near. The child listens and cannot 
go to sleep. 

“ Why are you not going to 
sleep ? ” calls Daddy from the 
next room, hearing her tossing 
about. 

“I can’t: I am listening to the 
bird. Daddy. I dare not go to 
sleep.” 

Daddy is full of resource, and, 
being a bit of a poet, too, he says : 

“ Go to sleep, child, Daddy will 
listen for you.” 

Minnie, satisfied, lies down and 
goes to sleep. 

000 
What Am I? 

I’M not a mighty word, I know; 

But that I’m useful I will show. 
Good food I give to man and beast; 
And help the first to make a feast. 
Substantial food when he would 
dine— 

When that is done I give him wine. 
AVithout me what would hands 
avail, 

To build a ship, or hoist a sail ? 

All manufactures sure must cease, 
And England’s might itself decrease. 
But, though so useful, you must 
know, 

I can as well a weak point show. 

Solution next week 

B 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Hidden Fish 

Roach, shad, cod, herring, turbot, 
barbel. 

What Am i ? The letter S 


Jacko Gets Found Out 

J acko wasn’t at all surprised when his mother said she was 
going to give a garden party. He had guessed something 
Was in the air when he saw her talking hard with Belinda. 

And of course Mrs. Jacko was terribly fussy about the 
1 garden for weeks beforehand- She said nobody was to pick 
any of the flowers, and that Jacko wasn’t to play cricket on the 
lawn. In fact, Jacko soon began to hate the very sound of the 
garden party. 

But he cheered up a bit when the great day came and he saw 
all the preparations. 

“ Coo ! Strawberries and cream ! ” he said, with a grin. 

And a fine lot of strawberries there were, too, though when 
Mrs. Jacko saw them put out on the dishes she looked doubtful. 

" I thought there w r ould be more than that,” she said to 
Belinda, anxiously. " I doubt if they will go round.” 

Belinda said Jacko must have been helping himself. But 
Jacko said it was the wasps, and, as the visitors began to 
arrive just then, he was lucky enough to get off scot free. 

- The party was a great success. Mrs. Jacko had asked every¬ 
body she knew, and Jacko had never seen so many gay dresses 
and parasols in his life. Even Mr. Jacko enjoyed himself. 
He took a lot of old gentlemen off to play croquet, and they all 
squabbled to their hearts’ content. 



Somebody had changed the eggs for real ones 


£ After tea there were some sports. , Adolphus had .insisted 
on having them ; he said garden parties were dull affairs without 
anything to~ do. And he was so disagreeable about it that 
Mrs. Jacko had to agree. “ Though I’m sure nobody wants to 
run about on a hot day,” she added. 

But, strangely enough, she was quite wrong about that. 
The sports were most popular, especially the three-legged race 

7 for old gentlemen. And then all the ladies lined up for the 
“ egg and spoon race. 

But the egg and spoon race wasn’t nearly so popular as the 
three-legged race. A terrible thing happened. Somebody 
had changed the china eggs for real ones, and when the ladies 
dropped them, they broke all over their fine dresses. - 

Mrs. Jacko was terribly upset; she had to apologise to all the 

8 ladies and say that there had been an unfortunate mistake. 

Jacko thought it had been an unfortunate mistake, too, 
when his father took him indoors and got out the cane. 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

Friends who Help Us 

One of the most delightful 
9 _ features of the Editor’s work 
is the assurance he receives 
constantly that liis readers are 
his helpers, and do their best to 
extend the influence of all his 
publications. 

A reminder of this feature of 
10 passing on influences felt to be 
~ good comes from a Lancashire 
town. The mother of a family 
of seven tells how she has taken 
The Children’s Encyclopedia, My 
Magazine, the Children’s News¬ 
paper, and now adds to them the 
Children’s Pictorial, though there 
H have been times when working- 
class earnings made such a pro¬ 
vision of family reading difficult. 

Now the current publications, 
having been read, are sent on to 
the Shetland Islands, the Lee¬ 
ward Islands, and Queensland. 
Probably no papers in the world 
12 are passed on through a longer 
succession of hands. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Les Amis qui Nous Aident 

Un des aspects les plus agre- 
ables de la tache du Redacteur 
est l'assurance qu’il regoit con¬ 
st arament que ses lecteurs sont 
ses aides et qu’ils font de leur 
mieux pour etendre I’influence 
de toutes ses publications. 

Un memento de ce fait de 
passer a autrui les influences que 
l'on sent etre bonnes nous vient 
d’une ville du Lancashire. La 
mere de sept enfants nous dit 
qu’elle s’est abonnee au Chil¬ 
dren’s Encyclopedia, a My 
Magazine, au Children’s News¬ 
paper, et elley ajoute maintenant 
le Children’s Pictorial, bien qu’il 
y ait eu des moments ou les 
salaires ouvriers ont rendu diffi¬ 
cile une telle provision de lecture 
de famille. 

Aujourd’hui, apres lecture les 
publications sont expedites aux 
lies Shetland, aux lies sous le 
Vent et au Queensland. II est 
probable qu’il n’existe pas au 
monde de joumaux passant par 
une telle succession de mains. 


Tales Before Bedtime 


The Fish Pond 


KTicky and Belle thought 
^ they would make the 
most wonderful surprise for 
Mother. Father was very fond 
of fish, and could never have 
enough because Mother said 
it was much too dear to buy 
every day. 

Father had been ill not so 
long ago, and the children 
thought it was very hard that 
he could not get the only kind 
of food he really enjoyed 
eating. 

“If we had a fish pond of 
our own it wouldn’t cost any¬ 
thing,” said Belle. 

“ Let’s make one ! ” cried 
Nicky. “ There’s that great 
big hole in the field ; we could 
dig it deeper, and line it with 
clay. Father says you must 
have clay to hold water. It’s 
a top-hole idea, Belle. Let’s 
begin it now.” 

They dug away at the hole 
in the field till it was much 
bigger and deeper ; and then 
they fetched barrow-loads of 
clay from the field near the 
farm and lined the pond 
beautifully. 

“ Won’t the fishes love it ? ” 
said Belle. “ Poor darlings ! 
I do wish we needn’t eat them. 

I Where shall we get them from, 
Nicky ? ” 

“ We’ll take our nets and 
catch little ones in the river, 
and let them grow up in the 
pond.” 

Nicky and Belle didn’t know 
as much about fish as they 
knew about making ponds, 
and the twelve tiny fish they 
caught “ to grow up into 
trout ” were so small that 
they were almost lost in their 
new home. 

When Father was brought 
to see the pond, and was told 
that before long he would be 
able to have as much fish as 


Father came to see 

he wanted, he cried : “ Why, 
you little sillies, minnows don’t 
grow up into trout ! ” 

And he laughed heartily so 
that they thought he would 
never stop. 

It was very disappointing 
for Nicky and Belle, and a 
great joke for Father ! But 
it was nice for the minnows, 
because as soon as they heard 
they were never going to be 
cooked, they began to enjoy 
living in the*new fish'pond. 



■x * 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of h\y Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s. a year ; Canada, 13s. 6d. See below. 


AN AFRICAN TERROR • BABY LIONS 



A Terror in Central Africa—This is the crocodile of the story told on page one,'shot by a 
missionary after the tragic adventure there described. The boys belong to the Batonga tribe 


AT THE ZOO • TRAIN IN THE STREET 



A Quiet Hour by the Tower Bridge—At a new club for women workers in the City of London 
girls can enioy rest and refreshment and a splendid view of the Thames, as we see here 



Baby Lions in London—These pretty little lion cubs 
from Nigeria, a lion and a lioness, were let loose the 
other day on one of the lawn enclosures at the London 
Zoo, to the great interest of the visitors, old and young 


A New Kind of Chariot Race—The splendid weather this summer has 
allowed hundreds of Scouts to enjoy camping at Qilwell Park, their 
beautiful headquarters near Chingford. Sports have been in full 
swing lately, and here we see the winning team in a chariot race 


The Geese Ask for More—-These geese at Kew Gardens 
demand food for themselves and their young ones 
when they meet visitors, and we see them in this picture 
begging some tasty tit-bits from a jolly party of girls 



A Danger Spot in New York^ln America it is quite common for railway lines to run through 
the streets. This picture was taken in New York, and shows a powerful locomotive with a 
goods train in Twelfth Avenue, where many accidents have taken place from time to time 


The Vindictive’s Last Berth—A memorial is being set up at Ostend made from portions of 
the famous Vindictive, which took part in the attack on Zeebrugge and was afterwards sunk 
as a blockship in Ostend Harbour. Here her heavy bows are being levered into position 


THERE IS NO COLOUR IN A PEACOCK’S TAIL-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors. The Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, K.C.4. It is registered as a newspapei 
and for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial News Co, (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon and Gotch ; South Alriga. Central News Agency. 
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